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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



The publication of a Synthetic Third Keader became a 
necessity. It is the outgro^vlih of the increasing popularity of 
the Method. Primary teachers begin to realize that it is a misr 
take to burden the child with the memorizing of individual 
words when classifications can be arranged and profitable busy 
work provided for the restless fingers ; when, in this pleasing 
manner, a thorough knowledge of the language may be attained. 

The design of this book is to carry on the Synthetic work 
begun in the lower grades. 

The lessons have been carefully adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of Third Reader pupils. A glance through the index will 
show that, while these lessons aflford a pleasing variety of topics, 
we have made careful selection of those calculated to promote 
moral growth, patriotism, the cultivation of kindly feeUngs and 
polite manners. 

The importance of molding the tastes at an early age has 
led us to make selections from some of the best standard poets 
without taking the unwarrantable liberty of changing the 
authors' words. 

With the independence attained through the careful drills 
given in our Second Reader, pupils will find the new words here 
presented comparatively easy. 



As it will be necessary to devote but little time to the pre- 
paration of the reading-lessons, the classified words found at the 
beginning of each will afi^ord most profitable busy work. Pupils 
should be required to write these words and place the accent 
marks correctly, before their pronunciation is attempted. 

A " Memory Gem " will be foutid at the close of each lesson. 
This should be read in connection with the lesson and, afterward, 
copied and memorized by the pupils. 

A faithful adherence to the directions given in the Manual 
and continued in this Eeader cannot fail to lead pupils of all 
nationalities into accurate pronunciation, which is as necessary 
in conversation as in reading. 

I^BECGA S. PoUiARD. 
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LESSON 1. 




afire 


amidst abhor 


accuse 


alive 


aboard abrupt 


accept 


alone 


abound absurd 


acquit 


apart 


around absorb 


accord 


ablaze 


aground abstain 


account 



COLUMBUS. 

1. A great many years ago, there lived in 
Genoa, a city on the north-western coast of Italy, 
a little boy who took great delight in making 
and sailing toy boats. 

2. As he sat upon the beach, looking out over 
the waters, he would tell his playmates that he 
meant to be a sailor when he grew larger. 

3. " And where will you sail, Christie ? " they 
would ask. 

4. "Oh, ever so far away," he replied. "I 
shall sail and sail and sail farther than any 

person has ever gone before." 

6. He asked so many questions about the 
wind and the tides that his father, at last, sent 
him to a school where he was taught about these 
things. 
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6. When he was fourteen years old, he be- 
came a sailor and spent many years of his life 
on ship-board. 

7. After he had grown to manhood and mar- 
ried, he settled in Lisbon. Here he learned to 
make maps and charts. While doing this work, 
he began to think that there must be land to the 
west of Europe, and, with this thought, came the 
wish to search for it. 

8. But, in order to do this, he must have help. 
He went, first, to the King of the country in 
which he lived, but without success. 

9. He next made up his mind to ask aid of 
the people of his native country. So he went 
back to Genoa, but was only laughed at by those 
to whom he told his plans. 

10. His last hope was Spain. He would go 
there, and perhaps the King and Queen would 
believe what he said. So, taking his little 
motherless son with him, he journeyed west- 
ward. 

11. He must have been quite poor, for, when 
he reached Madrid, he stopped at a convent and 
begged some bread for his child. While resting, 
he spoke of the errand upon which he had Qom^ 
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The good people listened to his story and prom- 
ised to do all they could to aid him. For this 
he was very grateful,. because it is quite hard for 
an entire stranger to secure *a hearing with a 
monarch. 

12. The King gave little heed to his story, 
but the Queen not only listened, but believed it. 
She promised him her help and said he should 
have the money to make the search if she had 
to sell her jewels to raise it for him. 

I think all girls should be proud to know that 
a woman helped this brave man to find this love- 
ly country of ours. 

13. Columbus built three ships with the mon- 
ey furnished him by the Queen. These were n6)t 
large ships like those that cross the ocean now. 
When they were ready, he and his sailors sailed 
away, just as he had believed he should do when 
a boy. I want you to try to remember when 
these ships set sail from Spain. It was on Fri- 
day, August 3, 1492. 

14. Just think of starting out on such a 
voyage! It was not like the trips we make now. 
The sailors knew that they might be lost, going 
so far from home with only a hope of finding 
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land on the other side. But Columbus was not 
afraid. Do you know why? It was because he 
was a good man and trusted in the Lord. 

16. After they had sailed for weeks they could 
see nothing but water around and before them. 
Then the sailors became frightened and threat- 
ened to' throw Columbus overboard if he did not 
turn back. They talked in this way until he was 
forced to promise that he would go back to Spain 
if they did not see land in three days. 

16. I am sure this good man prayed often to 
the kind Father in Heaven to guide his ships 
aright. He was far out on the pathless ocean, 
and the men around him were ready to cast him 
into the sea. But there was One above Who 
guided the fleet and anchored the ships in safety 
upon the distant shore. 

17. When the sailors saw birds flying above 
and lighting on the masts, and the branch of a 
tree floating by, then they knew that land was 
near. One morning, just at the dawn of day, a 
joyful cry rang out from the foremost ship. A 
cry that made the hearts of the sailors thrill 
with gladness. It was ^^ Land ! Land ! " When 
the ships were anchored, the men sprang with 
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delight upon the new found land and Columbus 
knelt upon the beach and returned thanks. A 
Spanish flag was raised upon the spot and the 
island was claimed in the name of Spain. 

18. And did Spain honor him for this? Did 
he return to his native land to find every need 
supplied, and to die loved and blessed by all 
around him? 

19. This is what he deserved, but, although 
he made two other voyages, he was allowed to 
return to England and to die poor and neglected 
by all. 

20. I feel sure that Isabella, Queen of Spain, 
would not have permitted this, had she lived; but 
she died during his absence. It was unjust to 
call this country for any man except the one who 
had braved so many dangers to find it. In songs 
and poems it is always spoken of as Columbia. 

" ' Tis a lesson you should heed : 

Tjry, try again ; 
If, at first, you don't succeed 

Try, try again. 
All that other folks can do 
Why, with patience, may not you ? 
Only keep this rule in view, 

Try, try again." 
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aggrieve 


announce 



THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

1. Columbus on the lonesome deck 

Keeps watch at dead of night, 
Searching with anxious eyes the dark ; 
What sees he far away ? A spark, 

A little glimmering light. 

2. Then boomed the Pinta's signal gun ! 

The first that ever broke 
The silence of a world. That sound, 
Echoing to savage depths profound, 

A continent awoke. 

3. Wild joy possessed each sailor's breast. 

When day revealed a rich 
And fruitful island, fair and green, 
Where naked savages were seen 

Running along the beach. 
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4. The boat is manned, and toward the land 

Swift fly the flashing oars. 
High at the prow the admiral, 
In princely garb, superb and tall, 

Surveys the savage shores. 

6. They touched the strand, he stepped to land. 
And knelt and kissed the sod. 
With all his followers. Amazed, 
Far off the painted red men gazed. 
Believing him a god. 

6. Then up rose he, and solemnly. 

With bright sword drawn, advanced 
The standard of the King and Queen; — 
On its rich sheen of gold and green. 

The sunrise glory glanced. 

7. With wondering awe, the red men saw 

The silken cross unfurled. 
His task was done ; for good or ill, 
The fatal banners of Castile 

Waved o'er the Western World. 



"Many a grand and noble plan has failed for want of steady 
effort." 
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appeal 
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LITTLE JACK HORNER. 

1 . Jack Horner was a little monkey who lived 
on ship-board. He wore a sailor's jacket of 
scarlet flannel, and a cap to match. He was very 
proud of his fine attire. 

2. He looked like a little old man, for he was 
brown and wrinkled, and his black eyes peeped 
out beneath shaggy eyebrows and crinkly gray 
hair. 

3. Sometimes when the cook was out of sight, 
Jack would jump up onto the flour-barrel and 
powder his head like a miller. 

4. The cook, who did not approve of this, 
scolded, and shook his rolling-pin at him. But 
at the first sign of his approach. Jack was up 
the mast. There he would sit in safety, grin 
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and chatter and shake his head and paws to 
mimic the poor old cook, while the sailors roared. 
6. Jack went where he pleased about the ship, 
but his own corner was a large dry-goods box, 
turned on one side, and well filled with clean 
straw for his bed. This was left to his own 
care, and Jack was a tidy little creature. He 
had watched the steward about his work till he 
knew just what to do. 

6. Every morning he would shake up the 
straw with his tiny forepaws, and arrange his 
bed to suit himself. He would stand off a little 
way and look at it, shake it again, and pat it 
down. 

7. Then he would run for the broom and 
sweep out his cabin. He washed his face and 
hands in a basin, as the sailors did, and dried 
them on a towel. 

8. Jack Horner was very fond of smoked her- 
rings and hard-boiled eggs. They were often 
given him for breakfast. But he was not as 
honest as he was tidy. He would sometimes 
snatch a herring or an %^;g^ if no one was near, 
and run off to his state-room to eat it. 

9. One mocning he burned his fingers with 

2 
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an egg, and for a long time afterwards he would 
not take one, even when it was offered him. 

10. Twice a week there was sago-pudding 
for dinner, and Jack was always on hand for his 
share. He would take his saucer in one paw, 
his spoon in the other, and eat as the sailors did. 

11. Sometimes there were -raisins in his pud- 
ding, and then Jack was pleased. He would pull 
out one with his finger and thumb, hold it up, 
and chatter about it in great glee. 

12. At Christmas, the sailors filled a stocking 
for him with nuts and apples and lumps of su- 
gar, and he had mince pie and plum-pudding. 
He sat in a corner with his scarlet cap and jack- 
et on, eating his Christmas pie, like little Jack 
Horner in the song. 
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SPEAK NO ILL. 

1. Nay, speak no ill! A kindly word 

Can never leave a sting behind; 
And oh! to breathe each tale we've heard, 

Is far beneath a noble mind. 
Full oft a better seed is sown. 

By choosing thus the kinder plan; 
For, if but little good be known. 

Still let us speak the best we can. 

2. ' Tis better, nobler to believe 

That those around are good and true 
Than to suspect they may deceive 

Or guard against what they might do. 
If we would reach a higher mood. 

If we would choose the better plan. 
Let us search daily for the gpod 

And speak of all the best we can. 

3. Then speak no ill; but gentle be 

To others' failings as your own; 
If you're the first a fault to see, 

Be not the first to make it known. 
For life is but a passing day; 

No lips may tell how brief the span; 



' 
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Then oh! the little time we stay 
Let's speak of all the best we can. 



(( 


Guard, my child, thy tongue. " 


1 
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FIDO'S BIRTHDAY. 

1. This is my birthday. I am just two years 
old. This morning my darling little mistress 
gave me my*bath, rubbed me dry, and tied this 
lovely ribbon around my neck. 

2. " There, Fido, " she said, as she held me 
before the mirror, " is not that a nice birthday 
gift? Your own mother would not know you 
now. What have you to say? " 

3. " Wu, wu, " I answered, which meant, " I 
thank you very much, " 
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4. Then she put me upon the sill, where 
the morning sun was streaming through the win- 
dow. 

6. " Take a nap, little doggie," she said, 
" while I water my flowers. " 




6. But I was not sleepy. So, instead of tak- 
ing a nap, I sat there and thought as far back as 
I could; back to the time when I lived with my 
mother out in a barn. There were three little 
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puppies of US at that time, but mother told me she 
had lost two of my brothers when I was very 
young. 

7. I think this is what made her so nervous 
when strangers came to look at us. She always 
growled and often laid her paw upon my back as if 
she feared I might be snatched from her. Only 
think what she must have suffered ! Why, if I 
had five little baby dogs of my own I should 
growl as loud as ever I could if a stranger dared 
to touch them. 

8. Mother often talked to me about her lost 
babies. What made it so hard for her to bear 
was the fear that they might not be treated kind- 
ly. She had even heard one boy say to another, 
as they carried Spot and Jet away, that he 
liked to tease puppies. 

9. My little sister Bo-Peep was very restless. 
She never could keep still long enough to hear 
what mother was saying to us. It was her de- 
light to spring up and bark at a little bantam 
rooster whenever he passed the barn door. One 
day, as he strutted by, his long tail feathers 
brushed her nose. She sprang up like a flash 
and darted out after him while mother was 
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talking to us. 

10. I was afraid this rudeness might hurt 
mother's feelings, so I cuddled up close and laid 
my head on her neck. She was telling me how 
much she loved me, when a man stepped into the 
barn, leading a little boy. 

11. As the strange boy drew near, she slip- 
ped her paw around my neck and growled fierce- 
ly. My brother Trick, who had been stretched 
out at full length beside us, closed his eyes and 
seemed to be fast asleep. 

12. Ned, the boy who owned us, came rush- 
ing from the house, calling out to the other boy, 
^^ Don't touch her dogs. She will bite you. " 

13. I did not dare turn my head, for mother 
gave me a little push and that, I knew, meant 
that I must keep still. 

14. " You can have your choice, " said Ned, 
lifting me with one hand and Trick with the 
other. "You see they are just alike. " 

16. I was so afraid I should be parted from 
mother, I trembled with fright. But Trick, who 
still acted as though half asleep, was not at all 
concerned. 

16. " Let me have this one, father, " said the 
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boy, laying his hand on Trick. " That other fel- 
low must be a coward ; he trembles so. " 




17. How glad I was 
to hear I was not 
chosen ! And yet how 
sorry when I thought 
of my little brother 
and heard poor moth- 
er whine as though her heart was breaking. 

18. *' I am afraid poor Trick will have a hard 
life, Fido. That boy frowned so when he said 
you were a coward. " 
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19. " I think he will be a coward if he dares 
abuse a helpless little dog. But don't worry. 
He will learn to love Trick and this will make 
him treat him well. You have us left, you know 
mother ; Bo-Peep and me. " 

.20. "Yes, dear, but it will come your turn 
next. ^ I am convinced of it," and she wailed so 
long and so loud at the thought that Ned came 
out and said, in a harsh, cross tone, " Lie down, 
Fanny, and keep still!" 

21. Well, the very next day, a little girl, with 
the sweetest face I ever saw, came, with her 
mother, to look at us. Ned had to search for Bo- 
Peep. He found her, as usual, chasing the ban- 
tam rooster. While he was gone, the little girl 
stretched out her hand and said, in a soft, low 
voice, "Won't you come to me, little doggie?" 

22. Mother did not growl at all, but put her 
lips to my ear and whispered, " Go, dear." 

23. Ned looked frightened when he came back 
and saw the little girl bend down and pat my 
head. 

24. " Why," he said, " I never thought Fanny 
would let a strange child touch one of her dogs." 

26, "It is because she sees my little daughter 
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loves pets," said the lady smiling. 

26. "Yes," said the child, "and may be she 
knows how sorry I am to think all her babies 
must be taken from her. Poor mother doggie ! 
No wonder you complain. But I shall take good 
care of this one if I may have him. He shall 
have a nice home and you may come to s^ee him 
whenever you like. May I take him with me, 
mamma, or will you send for him ? " she asked. 

27. "You may take him now, dear, if you wish," 
said the lady. 

28. "Please let him say good-bye to his moth- 
er first, " she said, placing me on the ground. I 
ran to mother and kissed her but she did not 
whine. Then Ned lifted me up and placed Bo- 
Peep where I had stood. 

29. "Don't worry about Fan," he said. "She 
has one left, you see. " 

30. "Fido shall never be sorry that I chose 
him," said the child as she carried me away. 
" He is my own little doggie now, and I am sure 
I can make him happy." 

31. How well dear Lilian has kept her word ! 
Although I am often naughty, and bark just when 
I should keep still, she is always patient and kind. 
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32. But my poor brother Trick has a hard lot. 
One day, while walking out with Lilian, I met 
him. His pretty, fluffy dress was soiled and 
his feet muddy. I was hurrying across the 
street to speak to him when his master turned 
quickly and kicked the poor little fellow in the 
breast. He dropped his head and tail and howled 
from pain. 

33. " Go home, sir ! Home, I say ! " cried his 
master in a loud, angry voice. 

34. Poor Trick dared not look up. He turned 
around and ran away with all his might. But 
Lilian said, as she passed the cruel boy, "You 
ought to be ashamed to treat a poor little dog so." 

" He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all." 
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THE ROBBERS. 

1. The honey was in Deacon Bird's store. 
What child, living in the country, has not seen 
just such a store ? It has barrels of apples, 
kegs of nails, piles of codfish, and, on the coun- 
ters, pieces of pink-and-white stuff for little 
folks' frocks and aprons. 

2. There is always a glass show-case in this 
kind of a. store, where are kept pen-knives and 
thimbles and letter-paper and perhaps a little case 
of gilt finger-rings. And behind the show-case 

on high shelves there are glass jars full of candy. 

3. Tempting sticks, a penny apiece, some white, 
some red, some with ribbon-like stripes, are in 
these jars, and pink gum-drops, butter-scotch and 
nut-candy. 

4. Besides having all these melt-in-your- 
mouths to sell. Deacon Bird dealt in honey. A 
few boxes of the sweet golden stuff always stood 
at the back of the store, near a window. One 
summer day. Deacon Bird discovered that a large 
part of the honey had been taken from one of the 
boxes. Had his little errand boy, Dick, a sweet 
tooth? 
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5. " Come here, Dick Ray." said the deacon. 
Dick came, bare-footed, curly-headed, with his 
ragged straw hat in his hand ! 




6. " Have you been meddling with my honey, 
sir? " he demanded. 

7. "No, sir. " 

8. "Prove that you have not by iinding out the 
th.ief," said the deacon. "Do you hear ?" 
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9. Poor Dick ! How was he to find out the 
thief ? A few days passed, and another box was 
nearly emptied. 

10. "IVe watched, " said the deacon, "and no- 
body goes into the back store but yourself. If you 
don't clear this up in a week I will discharge 
you. I want no dishonest boys in my pjace. " 

11. To be called dishonest ! That was harder 
than hard work. Dick would have left the dea- 
con's store that very minute, had it not been that 
his father was a poor man, with little ones 
younger than Dick to clothe and feed. No, he 
must stay and discover the thief. 

12. One day Dick went into the back room 
and sat down upon a bag of meal. The deacon 
had gone home to dinner, and Dick was " 'tending 
store." But there were no customers; and the 
boy, feeling very much discouraged, sat down 
among the barrels to think what he should do if 
the deacon turned him away. Just then he heard 
a sound which caused him to look up. 

13. "Aha ! " said Dick, " there are the thieves!" 

14. There they were, indeed, talking away to 
each other, coming in and going out, as busy and 
noisy as if their doings were honest and open as 
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the day. And such a band of them ! 

15. " I will tell the deacon you are here, " said 
Dick, " and he may catch you if he can. I think 
he'll have a merry chase of it." 

16. Then Dick laughed until, in his mirth, he 
rolled from the meal-bag to a bag of hazel- 
nuts. The nuts did not make a very soft bed, 
and he sprang up just as the deacon came in. 

17. " I've found the thieves, Deacon Bird, " he 
said, " Come and catch them. " 

18. But the deacon was afraid the rascals 
might harm him. So he locked the door of the 
back room, shutting Dick in with the robbers, and 
ran off after help. He was back soon with big 
Mr. Barrett, who had locked up many a sinner. 
Pushing Mr. Barrett ahead, the deacon, well cov- 
ered by his broad shoulders, entered the back 
store. 

19. "Where are they?" he asked, in great 
surprise. 

20. "Don't you see them?" asked Dick, point- 
ing to a score of bold thieves. " Now, Mr. Bar- 
rett, now is your chance." 

21. Mr. Barrett laughed a loud, roaring laugh. 

22. " Bees, I declare ! " said the deacon. 
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" Boy, you may have the rest of the honey, if you 
won't tell of this. " 
23. But somehow the story got out. 



" One little sin not crushed at start, 
Creeps through the window of the heart; 
And if it once its way can win, 
It lets a hundred robbers in." 
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1. 



A QUARREL. 

There's a knowing little saying 

From the sunny land of Spain; 
But in Northland as in Southland 

Is its meaning clear and plain. 
Lock it up within your heart ; 

Neither lose nor lend it — 
Two it takes to make a quarrel ; 

One can always end it. 
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2. Try it well in every way 

Still you'll find it true; 
In a fight without a foe 

Pray what could you do? 
If the wrath is yours alone, 

Soon you will expend it — 
Two it takes to make a quarrel ; 

One can always end it. 

3. Let's suppose that both are wroth, 

And the strife begun, 
If one voice shall cry for " Peace," 

Soon it will be done. 
If but one shall span the breach. 

He will quickly mend it — 
Two it takes to make a quarrel \ 

One can alivays end it 

"Love one another." 
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"DIDN'T MEAN IT." 

1. "Didn't mean it." That was what Freddy 
was always saying, and he seemed to think it 
quite a proper excuse for anything, for he was 
always in mischief. But, alas, "didn't mean it" 
cannot set things right again. 

2. However we hope that Freddy is going to 
improve. He has been very good for three whole 
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days. And the reason is that a very strange 
thing happened to him last week. 

3. He had been in mischief, as usual. He 
"didn't mean" to do any harm, but he had 
ruined Lily Grace Maud, his sister's best doll, 
by washing the paint off her pretty face. Katie 
cried and mamma said that Freddy could not 
have any jam for tea. 

4. Katie was a loving little thing, and when 
Freddy told her at bed-time that he was so sorry, 
and that really and truly he "didn't mean it," 
Katie forgave him at once, and gave him a very 
big kiss. Katie was tired ; she had cried so 
much over Lily Grace Maud that she soon fell 
asleep. But Freddy lay staring at the moon- 
light on the floor, feeling very unhappy ; he did 
not quite know how or why. 

5. Suddenly, he saw something move in the 
corner where the poor doll lay in her cradle. 
It must be a mouse ; Freddy thought he 
should like to catch that mouse. He would keep 
it in a box with holes bored in the lid, as he had 
done once before with another mouse. That 
mouse came to grief, because Freddy forgot to 
feed it. He "didn't mean" that, either. 
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6. Well, the move- 
ment in the corner went 
on, and now there was 
no doubt of what was 
happening, for Lily 
Grace Maud stood bolt 
uprig'ht! Then, to Fred- 
dy's utter dismay, 




walked straight across the floor to his bed-side. 
Freddy tried to call out, for he was frightened, 
but he could not make a sound. 

7. Creak! The door opened, and dolls came 
pouring in. Big dolls and little dolls, sailor 
dolls, French peasants, babies ; all more or less 
broken and spoiled dolls. 

8, "Once in a hundred years," said Lily 
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Grace Maud, "we dolls come alive. To-night it 
is our turn, and we have made up our minds to 
punish naughty children for the cruel things 
they have done to us.'^ '' I didn't mean it," be- 
gan Treddy, as a long list of his crimes against 
poor helpless dolls rose up before him. 

9. "What shall we do to this boy?" asked 
Lily Grace Maud. 

10. Then all the dolls shouted, "Put his nose 
between the bars and melt it ! Prick his arms 
and legs and see if the saw-dust will run out ! 
Hang him up in a tree and leave him there, 
where Katie can't reach him ! Throw him out 
of the window and see if he will fall on his head 
or his feet three times running ! " 

11. Then a gentle little voice said, " Would 
you please let him ofE this time?" 

12. That was the voice of Katie's dear little 
baby-doll, Alice. Freddy had treated her worse 
than most of the others, for he had taken out 
her eyes to see what the back of a doll's eye is 
like. 

13. "Nonsense, Alice!" said Lily Grace Maud, 
It does not matter what we do, because when it 
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is all over we will just say we are sorry and 
didn't mean it." 

14. "Oh! oh! oh!" screamed Freddy, for all 
the dolls made a sudden rush at him ; " it does 
matter — oh!" 

16. "What does matter, Master Freddy?" 

16. Freddy looked up. Nurse was standing, 
already dressed, beside his bed, and the sun was 
shining instead of the moon. Lily Grace Maud 
lay quietly in her cradle with her poor smeared 
cheeks. Freddy thinks it is very silly of nurse to 
say he was only dreaming; and he surely has 
been a very good boy ever since. 



(( 



Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart."^ 
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KITTY. 

1- Alas, little Kitty — do give her your pity — 
Had lived seven years and was never called 

pretty. 
Her hair was bright red and her eyes were 

dull blue, 
And her cheeks were so freckled 
They looked like the speckled 
Wild lilies which down in the meadow-land 

grew. 
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If her eyes had been black ; had she only had 

curls, 
She had been — so she thought — the most 

happy of girls. 

2. Her cousins around her they pouted and 

fretted, 
But they were all pretty and they were all 

petted ; 
While poor little Kitty, though striving her best 
To do her child's duty, 
Not sharing their beauty. 
Was never indulged and was never caressed. 
All in vain, so she thought, was she loving 

and true, 
While her hair was bright red and her eyes a 

dull blue. 

3. But, one day, alone, 'mid the clover-blooms 

sitting. 
She heard a strange sound, as of wings round 

her flitting ; 
A light, not of sunbeams ; a fragrance more 

sweet 
Than the winds blowing over 
The red-blossomed clover, 
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Made her thrill with delight from her head to 

her feet ; 
A.iid a voice, soft and rare, whispered low in 

the air, 
"See that beautiful, beautiful child sitting 

there!" 

4. Thrice blessed little Kitty! She almost 

looked pretty! 
Beloved by the angels she needed no pity. 
Oh, beautiful children with shoulders of snow. 
Ruby lips, sunny tresses, 
Forms made for caresses. 
There's one thing, my dearies, 'tis well you 

should know: — 
Though the world is in love with bright eyes 

and soft hair. 
It is only good children the angels call fair. 
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EYES OPEN. 

1- Rachel started to school wondering if Aunt 
Amy could be right. 

2. '^ I will keep my eyes open," she said to 
herself. 

3. She stopped a moment to watch old Mrs. 
Bert, who sat inside her door bindihg shoes. 
She was trying her best to thread a needle, but 
it was hard work for her dim eyes. 

4. "Why, if there isn't work for me!" ex- 
claimed Rachie. "I never should have thought 
of it, if it had not been for Aunt Amy. Stop, 
Mrs. Bert ; let me do that for you." 

6. "Thank you, my little lassie. My poor 
old eyes are worn out, you see. I can get along 
with the coarse work yet, but sometimes it takes 
me five minutes to thread my needle. And the 
day will come when I can't work, and then 
what will become of a poor old woman? " 

6. " Mamma would say the Lord would take 
care of you," said Rachie, very softly, for she felt 
she was too little to be saying such things. 

7. "And you can say it, too, dearie. Go on to 
school now. You have given me your bit of help 
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and your comfort, too.'* 

8. But Eachie had taken the needle-book 
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and was bending over it with busy fingers. 
9. " See! " she said, " I've threaded six needles 
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for you to go on with, and when I come back I'll 
thread some more." 

10. "May the sunshine be bright to your 
eyes, little one!" said the old woman as Rachie 
skipped away. 

11. " Come and play, Rachie," cried many 
voices as she drew near the play-ground. 

12. " Which side will you be on? " 

13. But there was a little girl with a very 
downcast face sitting upon the porch. 

14. "What is the matter, Jennie?" asked 
Rachie, going up to her. 

15. " I can't make these add up," said Jennie, 
in a tearful tone, pointing to a few smeared 
figures on her slate. 

16. " Let me see ; I did that example at 
home last night. Oh, you forgot to carry ten — 
that is the mistake — see?" 

17. "So I did." The example was finished, 
and Jennie was soon at play with the others. 
Rachie kept her eyes open all day. She was 
surprised to find how many ways there were of 
doing kind acts, which went far toward making 
the day happier. Try it, girls and boys, and you 
will see for yourselves. 
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18. "Will ye look here, Miss Rachie?'' 

19. Bridget was sitting on the back porch 
looking sadly at a bit of paper which lay on the 
kitchen table she had carried out there. 

20. " It's a letter I am writing to my mother, 
and T fear that she will not be able to read it, be- 
cause I can't read it myself. Can you read it. 
Miss Rachie ? It's all the afternoon I've been 
at it." 

21. Rachie tried with all her might to read 

poor Bridget's queer scrawl, but she was obliged 
to give it up. 

22. " I'll write one for you some day, Bridget," 
she said. "I am going over to Jennie's to play 'I 
spy' now." 

23. The fresh air and the bird songs and the 
soft winds made it very pleasant to be out of 
doors after being in school all day, and her limbs 
fairly ached for a good run. But she turned at 
the gate for another look at Bridget's tired face. 

24. "I'll do it for you now, Bridget," she said, 
going back. 

25. It was not an easy task, for writing was 
slow work with her, but she formed each letter 
with careful little fingers, and when she had 
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finished, felt well repaid by Bridget's warm 
thanks and the feeling of duty well done. 
" Work for the night is coming; 
Work through the morning hours." 

26. Aunt Amy heard the cheering notes floa' • 
'm^ up the stairs, telling of the approach of the 
little worker. 

27. " I have been keeping my eyes open, Aunt 
Amy, and there's plenty and plenty to do." 



"We are but minutes, little things, 
Each one furnished with sixty wings 

With which we fly on our unseen track ; 
And not a minute ever comes back." 
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AN UGLY 


FAULT. 


i 
1 



1. "I do wish somebody would dig my gar- 
den/' said Laura. "Robbie, will you?" 
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2. " No, I can't, " said Robbie. " I would in 
a minute, but father wants the leaves raked off 
those white lilies, and then I have to dig the 
onion-bed. " 

3. "I am in a dreadful hurry to plant my 
pansies," said Laura. 

4. " I will do it as soon as 1 have time,'' said 
Robbie. " Father says that spring is coming on 
so fast that work must be hurried up. '' 

5. He went away to the onion-bed, and Laura 
tried to di^ a little, but found it hard work. 

6. "Perhaps I can get father to do it after 
tea, " she said. 

7. But father was too busy, and, for two or 
three days, nobody seemed to have time to think 
of the pansy-bed which was so dear to Laura's 
heart. 

8. " It is too bad! " said Robbie, going into the 
garden as he came home from school one day. 
'^Laura's bed ought to be dug; see, she has been 
trying to do it herself ! — all crooked and about as 
deep as a hen-scratch. Digging isn't girl's work. 
Father said I might see that ball-match this after- 
noon, but I believe I'll stay and do this. " 

9. With a kindly little laugh he ran for a 
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spade. " I would like to get it all done before 
she comes out. I want to surprise her." 

10. He dug with a will, but before the turn- 
ed-up earth was ready for the rake he heard 
Laura's voice. 

11. "Now, I must keep her away from here. 
Laura," he said, going around the house to 
meet her, " have you heard that little bird twit- 
tering up in the box-alder? " 

12. " No, " said Laura. 

13. "There has been one hopping about ever 
so long. Perhaps it is building a nest." 

14. " Oh, I shouldn't wonder! " said Laura. 
" Do climb up and see, Robbie. " 

15. I have not time; but you can. [ will 
bring you the step-ladder." 

16. He brought it, and Laura, who took a boy- 
like delight in climbing a tree, was soon among 
the branches. Then, with a merry laugh, Rob- 
bie ran away with the step-ladder. 

17. "No, I don't see any," said Laura after 
peeping among the boughs. " Robbie ! — Oh, he 
has gone to his work. But where is the step- 
ladder ?— Robbie ! Bohr 

18. Robbie heard her and worked all the harder, 
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laughing as he said to himself. It will keep her 
quiet long enough for me to get this all smooth. " 

19. "Rob! don't you hear me ? " 

20. Robbie was just running for the hoe to 
smooth the path near the bed. Five minutes 
more and all was done ; but that five minutes had 
given time for a dreadful gathering of angry feel- 
ings in Laura's heart. 

21. " Come here ! " she cried as she caught 
sight of him. " Did you take away that step- 
ladder?" 

22. " Why, Laura, " he said, looking up at her 
excited face, with a pleasant smile, "I did it only 
for a little joke." 

23. "I am tired of your mean tricks." 

24. "But you might have jumped down if you 
were in such a hurry." 

25. " I was not going to do that." 

26. "Let me tell you why I did it, Laura," 
said Robbie. " I was just finishing — " 

27. " I will not hear a word you say." 

28. It is needless to write down all the bitter, 
angry words which Laura poured out upon her 
brother. Surely the angels must hide their faces 
at sight of a poor little soul given over to the 
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rule of evil passion. Robbie brought the step- 
ladder and went quietly away ; and, left to her- 




self, Laura began to think and to feel a lit- 
tle ashamed. She stiayed out to her garden, 
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intending to make another forlorn attempt at dig- 
ging it. 

29. "Oh!" 

30. She stood in wonder at its changed look. 
It was dug and neatly raked over, and the edges 
were gmoothly banked up. 

31. "Mamma," said Laura, hurrying into the 
house, " who dug my garden ? " 

32. " Robbie, T presume. I saw him at work 
there. He must have given up going to the base- 
ball game to do it. " 

33. "Oh, mamma," said Laura, bursting into 
tears, " I have been saying such cross and unkind 
things to him ! He kept me up in the tree, and 
I was so provoked ! " 

34. " Poor little girl ! " said her mother, lift- 
ing the child into her lap. "Poor little angry 
heart, wounding with stinging words those she 
loves best!" 

35. " Where is Robbie ? I must tell him I am 
sorry. I can't bear to wait a minute," sobbed 
Laura. But Robbie was gone and Laura spent 
three or four long, unhappy hours with a sad bur- 
den on her heart. 
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36. Let US hope the shame and sorrow she 
felt, that day, proved a lasting lesson to the lit- 
tle girl with the ugly fault. 



" Do you know, little maid, when you open your mouth 
That away to the east, to the west, north and south. 
On the wings of the wind, just like bees or like birds. 
Fly the tones of your voice and the sound of your words ? 

" Do you know, little maid, that your mouth is a door? 
All the words you have said in the days gone before 
Were imprisoned within. Some were sweet, pleasant words, 
Which, when they flew out, sang like ^ad, happy birds. 

" There are others so cross they provoke and they tease, 
And when they get out they will sting just like bees. 
Watch them close, little maid ; when cross words stir about, 
Shut the door right up tight, and don't let them get out !" 
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THE FAITHFUL GUARD. 

1. ^'Dulcie! where are you? Oh! you are 
taking care of baby, and I wanted you to play 
with me. '' 

2. " I will play with you, by-and-by," said gen- 
tle little Dulcie; "but baby is not very well, and 
will not lie in his crib. Mother has a letter to 
write, so she has trusted him with me for a little. 
See how good he is now; he likes sister Dulcie!'' 

3. The baby, soothed by gentle nursing and 
sweet, fresh air, forgot his pains and troubles. 
Soon he leaned his head on Dulcie and fell asleep. 

4. "He is asleep," said Rupert; "put him 
down, Dulcie, and come play soldiers with me. " 

5. This was very tempting, but Dulcie shook 
her head. "He would be sure to wake if I moved; 
but, Rupert, play soldiers here. Be our guard. 
Pretend baby is a Prince, and that you will pro- 
tect him at the peril of your life. " 

6. " Oh, yes, I'll do that, " said Rupert, pleased 
at this warlike game, "and I'll ask mother if I 
may take the Zulu spear out of the hall. It will 
be more real than this old stick." 

7. He ran indoors and returned with the spear; 
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but mother said that he must walk up and down 
the road by the gate. She was afraid he might 
hurt baby or Dulcie with the spear if he were very 
near them. 

8. So up and down walked Rupert, feeling 
very real, and resolved to die sooner than allow 
any foe to molest his "Prince." But no one 
came. It was a lonely country road, and Rupert 
was beginning to feel a little weary, and to wish 
that Dulcie would come and relieve guard. 

9. Suddenly he heard shouts and the tramp of 
feet along the lane. In another minute there was 
a cry, — " Mad dog ! Mad dog ! " Then, around 
the bend of the road, came the poor dog, closely 
pursued by men with sticks and stones. 

10. " Run ! run ! " they cried, as they came in 
sight of Rupert, " the dog is mad ! " 

11. Rupert heard the words and turned very 
pale, but he stood quite still. "A guard must 
not desert his post," he said quickly to himself. 
He placed himself right in the middle of the 
straight path which led to Dulcie and baby, and 
held the Zulu spear firmly in front of him. 

12. This took but a few seconds, and now on 
came the dog, snapping and foaming as it ran. 
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It heeded nothing in its path and, in its fury, ran 
straight upon the spear. The poor beast rolled 
on one side with the shock. This gave time for 
the men to come up, and in another minute they 
had killed the dog. 

13. '^ You are a brave little fellow," said one of 
the men. " How was it that you did not run 
away ? " 

14. But now that all was over, Rupert felt 
anything but brave, and would have liked to cry. 
Just then mother appeared, and when she heard 
how Rupert had protected his sister and the baby, 
ghe kissed him as if she could never stop. 

16. " But I was on guard, mother," explained 
Rupert, simply, "so you see I was obliged to 
stay at my post." 

16. Mother could not answer, but though she 
did not speak, she could and did pray, that, in the 
days to come, Rupert might stand as firm when 
tempted to do wrong as he had stood, to-day, 
when facing an earthly foe. 



"Where our duty bids us go 
We should never murmur * No.' " 
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WHICH LOVED BEST? 



1. '^ I love you, mother," said little John ; 

Then, forgetting his work, his cap went on 
And he was off to the garden swing. 
And left her the water and wood to bring. 

2. " I love you, mother," said rosy Nell, — 



*^Love you better than tongue can tell . " 
Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went to play. 

3. ''I love you, mother," said little Fan; 
" To-day I'll help you all I can . 
How glad I am school doesn't keep ! " 
So she rocked the babe till it fell asleep ; 
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Then, stepping softly, she brought the broom 
And swept the floor and dusted the room ; 
Busy and happy all 

day was she, 
Helpful and happy -- 

as child could ■' 

be. 

" I love you, mother," 

again they said, 
Three little children 

going to bed. 
Do you suppose that 

mother guessed 
Which of them really 

loved her best ? 



" Home is the best school for 
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transact transpire upheld unfold 

transfer transform uphold unlace 

transfix transcend uprise unlock 

transmit transplant uplift untruth 

translate transgress upheave unheard 




JOTHAM'S MISTAKE. 



1. In the first place, it never could have hap- 
pened if the night watchman at A had been 

careful. But he was only plain Jotham Brown; 
" Honest Jotham," he was called. 
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2. One evening, when the train from S 



came rumbling into the station, and trunks and 
boxes and baskets were piled up together in the 
baggage-room, the strangest thing happened ! 
Out from the depths of a big basket, on which 
was written "Miss Dora Dane, Ashton, Vt.," 
came a piteous " Mew ! " 

3. " Of all things ! " exclaimed Jotham. " No 
train for Vermont until this afternoon. Til just 
let poor puss out awhile." 

4. So he undid the fastenings and lifted the 
cover of the basket. Out crept a pretty Maltese 
pussy. Suddenly,from another huge basket,came 
a loud " Mew ! Mew ! " Straightway, Jotham 
opened basket No. 2, on which was printed '^ Rev. 
John Holmes, B ." 

6. " No more trains to 13 , until morning," 

said Jotham, as out from the basket bounded a 
great, sleek black-and-white cat, his eyes glaring 
at meek Mistress Tabby Grey. 

6. " What next ! " exclaimed Jotham ; " I 
suppose I'd better feed the poor things." So he 
opened his own modest lunch-basket, and soon 
the two strangers were eating together, as if they 
had known each other all their lives. 
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7. A wise old mouse, peeping out of his hole, 
sniffed the cheese, but kept at a safe distance. 
" One cannot be too cautious about makino: friends 
of strangers," said he to himself. 

8. But Jotham had other duties beside feed- 
ing strange cats ; so, when he heard the whistle 
of a country train, each cat was whisked into its 
own basket, as Jotham supposed, in his haste. 

9. The next morning, Mrs. John Holmes, of 

B , heard a loud knock at the dining-room 

door ; and when Papa Holmes came down stairs, 
there was a surprise awaiting him. Mistress 
Tabby Grey lay purring, upon a bright rug, in 
the sunshine. Now Papa Holmes had not meant 
to be surprised himself, but had been planning a 
surprise for mamma and the little ones. He had 
sent for their own much beloved cat. Tiger, left 

behind them at S , when they moved, a few 

weeks before. 

" 10. But what could this mean? He took his 
glasses from his breast-pocket, put them on, and 
stared blankly at " the stranger within his gates." 
11. An hour later that same morning, Miss 
Dora Dane was polishing the breakfast china and 
silver, in her sunny dining-room, at Ashton, Vt. 
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Her sister, Miss Hannah, sat in the bay-window, 
with her basket of mending. Through the open 
window the morning-glories shyly nodded; pretty 
country lassies in their pink and white and blue 
sun bonnets. 




12. "Yes," Miss Bora was saying, "yes, I do 
sometimes wish we had brought old Tabby home 
with us, since brother Will and Martha both were 
so willing ; but " — she was stopped by a loud 
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peal of the door-bell. Miss Dora dried her 
hands, took off her linen apron and went to the 
door. 

13. When Miss Hannah stepped into the hall 
a little later she saw a boy in a blue suit, wait- 
ing at the door, while Miss Dora was gazing at 
the message in her hand. 

14. '^ What can it be ! " she exclaimed. 

16. " What can it be ! " echoed Miss Hannah. 

16. Then Miss Dora put on her glasses, cut 
one end of the envelope with a pair of scissors, and 
slowly read: "Wrong cat sent. Please return 
to express agent A — , C. 0. D." 

17. " What can it "— 

18. "Please sign here, " said the boy, handing 
her a note-book and a pencil. 

19. An hour later the two dear old ladies sat 
in the sunny dining-room, still puzzling over 
that strange message. As they were sitting 
down to supper, there came another surprise. 
This time it was a boy with a basket containing 
Tiger! 

20. "If it had only been old Tabby," said 
Miss Dora, " I should think brother Will had 
sent her to give us a pleasant surprise, " 
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21. '' If it had only been old Tabby ! " echoed 
Miss Hannah. Then she laughed such a cheery 
laugh that one, hearing it, would almost expect to 
sec the wrinkles fading out and the gray hair 
turning brown again, as if by magic. It did seem 
as if the years could never make dear Miss Han- 
nah really old, her heart was such a fountain of 
youth. 

22. This surely was " the wrong cat, " sent by 
some one's mistake. But where and what was 
the right one ? " Well, he shall stay to-night, " 
they said, "aiid we'll trust to time to make it 
clear. " 

23. That evening they sat with folded hands — 
an almost unheard-of thing except on Sundays — 
watching the great stranger who had made him- 
self at home on a big cushion. 

24. The next morning Tiger began his trav- 
els again on a return trip to A , and in 

due time was welcomed, with a joyful uproar, by 
all the little Holmes children, while the strange 
message was made plain to Miss Dora and Miss 
Hannah by the safe arrival of Mistress Tabby 
Grey. 

26. Honest Jotham, smiling to himself, de- 
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clared, " It was all my mistake ; I put the cats into 
the wrong baskets ! " 




" Let U8 gather up the eunbeams 
Lying all around our path ; 
Let U8 keep the wheat and roses, 
CaBting out the thorns and chaff. '' 
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THE UPRIGHT, DOWNRIGHT BOY. 

1. Now who is this goes by, 

His face alight with joy? . 
Oh, it is he, I plainly see, 
The upright, downright boy. 

2. For the upright, downright boy. 

With heart and conscience free. 
Is gay and bright, from morn till night. 
As any prince can be. 

3. His heart's a mine of wealth 

That earth cannot bestow ; 
Should vice allure, he's always sure 
To give a downright " No. " 

4. For the upright, downright boy. 

The right boy up and down. 
Is richer far than princes are. 
Awaiting kingly crown. 

» 

5. Though rogues may often win, 

They're sure to fail at last ; 
Though crooked ways may purchase praise, 

Its sweetness soon is past. 



6. 
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But the upright, downright boy, 

In any age or place, 
Is always found, the world around. 

First in the final race. 
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" Simple truth is one of the noblest things in the world." 
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TOMMY AND THE DOG-CHURN. 

1. Tommy was spending a month at grand- 
pa's farm. One day the family went to the city. 
Billy, the boy who did the chores, was staying at 
home with Tommy. Billy was mending a fence. 

2. "I declare," said Billy, "I can't finish thii 
fence without some nails. Will you watch the 
calf while I ride old Sam to the village and get 



some r 



?" 



3, "Yes, I will," said Tommy, 



^h'K.. 
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4. '^ Be sure you don't let him get through this 
hole in the fence to the Missus' flowers. " 
6. " No, I won't, " said Tommy. 

6. So Billy led out old Sam and trotted away 
to the village. Tommy watched very well for 
awhile. Every time the calf even turned his face 
towards the hole, he would chase him to the 
further corner of the back yard. But, before long, . 
he grew tired. He had never been left alone 
before, 

7. The dog-churn was standing in the back 
porch. Tommy wished Carlo was there to churn 
in it. He always thought it was funny to see 
him walking and walking without ever getting 
any further. 

8. He stood by it and tried to make it go, but 
it was fastened. He ran and drove the calf away 
from the hole, and then came back to the churn, 

9. Grandpa always said, "Do no.t touch the 
churn. Tommy ! " But he was so tired waiting 
for Billy that he thought he would just step in 
where Carlo always stood. The rope which went 
around Carlo's neck was there. He put it around 
his own neck and went tramp, tramp, tramp, just 
as Carlo did. 



I 
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10. Click! Tommy had to tramp, tramp, 
tramp, in good earnest. Something had become 
unfastened and the churn was moving. 

11. "Oh, my!" said Tommy, "I guess Fd 
better get out, ^cause grandpa does not want me 
in the churn.'' 

12. But he could not get out. The rope was 
around his neck, and the harder he tried to get it 
off, the tighter he pulled it. 

13. "Never mind," said Tommy, "it's fun 
anyway. " 

14. But he soon grew tired of the tramp, tramp, 
tramp. 

15. " Billy ! Billy ! " he screamed with all his 
might. But Billy did not come. 

16. " There is that calf ! '' he cried. He pulled 
again at the rope as the calf went through the 
hole in the fence, but it was no use. He saw it 
feeding on grandma's pansies. Then it took a 
nip at the pinks and white lilies, and nibbled at 
Aunt Susie's rosebuds, 

17. Tramp, tramp, tramp ! He grew hot and 
dizzy. His legs ached, but round and round that 
churn went and he could not stop. 

18. "Billy! Billy I Billy!" he screamed 
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again. Some one was coming, but not Billy. The 
calf had just got to the balsams when grandpa 
drove into the yard. 

19. Grandpa and Uncle Ned stopped to laugh 
a moment at sight of the funny little figure sob- 
bing, rubbing its eyes and churning with all its 
might. But Aunt Susie said, "Poor little fellow !" 
and hurried up and fastened the churn and took 
Tommy out. 

20. "You said you'd watch that calf," said 
Billy, when he got home. 

21. " I did," said Tommy, hanging down his 
head. " I was watching him all the time." 



"For every evil under the sun 
There is a cure, or there is none ; 
If there is one, try and find it ; 
If there is none, never mind it." 





LESSON XVII. 
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WHY MINNIE COULD NOT SLEEP. 

1. She sat up in bed. The curtain was drawn 
up, and she saw the moon, and it looked as if it 
were laughing at her. 

2. "You need not look at me, Moon," she said. 
" You don't know about it ; you can't see in the 
day-time. Besides, I am going to sleep." 

3. She lay down and tried to go to sleep. Her 
clock on the mantel went "tick-tock, tick-tock." 
Always before, she had liked to hear it, but to- 
night it sounded just as if it said, " I know, I 
knoWy I know.''' 

4. "You don't know, either," said Minnie, 
opening her eyes wide. "You were not there, you 
old thing ; you were upstairs." 

5. Her loud voice awoke the parrot. He 
took his head from under his wing, and cried out, 
''Polly did!'' 

6. " That is a wicked story, you naughty bird," 
said Minnie. "You were in grandma's room, so 
now." 

7. Then Minnie tried to go to sleep again. 
She lay down and counted white sheep, as grand- 
ma said she did when she could not sleep. 
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But there was a big lump in her throat. " Oh, I 
wish I hadn't." 

8. Pretty soon there came a very soft patter 
of four little feet, and her pussy jumped up on 
the bed, kissed Minnie's cheek, and then began 
to "pur-r-r-r." It was very queer, but that, too, 
sounded as if pussy said, "/ know^ I know.'''' 

9. "Yes, you do know, kitty," said Minnie, 
and then she threw her arms around kitty's neck 
and cried bitterly. "And — I guess — T want — to 
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see — my — mamma: " 

10. Mamma opened her arms when she saw 
the weeping little girl coming, and then Minnie 
told her story. 

11. " I was awful naughty, mamma, but I did 
want the custard pie so bad, and so I ate it up, 
'most a whole pie, and then — I — I — oh, I don't 
want to tell, but I 'spect I must, — I shut kitty in 
the pantry to make you think she did it. But 
I am truly sorry, mamma." 

12. Then mamma told Minnie that she had 
known it all the time. But she had hoped that 
the little daughter would be brave enough to tell 

her all about it herself. 

13. ^' But, mamma," she asked, " how did you 

know it was not kitty?" 

14. ^''Because kitty trould never have left a 
spoon in the pie/^ replied mamma, smiling. 

Like a cradle, rocking, rocking, 

Silent, peaceful, to and fro ; 
Like a mother's sweet looks dropping 

On the little face below, — 
Hangs the green earth, swinging, turning, 

Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow ; 
Falls the light of God's face, bending 

Down, and watching us below. 
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And as feeble babes that suffer. 

Toss and cry, and will not rest, 
Are the ones the tender mother 

Holds the closest, loves the best. 
So, when we are weak and wretched, 

By our sins weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God's great patience 

Holds us closest, loves ns best. 
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THEY DIDN'T THINK. 

1. Once a trap was baited with a piece of cheese. 
It tickled so a little mouse it almost made him 

sneeze. 
An old rat said *^ There's danger ! be careful 

where you go ! " 
" Nonsense !" said the other, " I don't think you 

know!" 
So he walked in boldly — nobody in sight ; 
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First he took a nibble^ then he took a bite ; 
Close the trap together snapped as quick as wink, 
Catching Mousey fast there, 'cause he didn't think. 

2. Once a little turkey, fond of her own way, 
Wouldn't ask the old ones where to go or stay ; 
She said, " I'm not a baby ; here I am half grown; 
Surely I am big enough to run about alone ; " 
Off she went, but somebody, hiding saw her pass ; 
Soon like snow her feathers covered all the grass. 
So she made a supper for a sly young mink, 
'Cause she was so headstrong that she wouldn't 
think. 

8. Once there was a robin lived outside the door, 
Who wanted to go in the house and hop upon 

the floor. 
" Oh no," said the mother, " you must stay with 

me; 
Little birds are safest sitting in a tree." 
"I don't care," said robin, and gave his tail a 

fling ; 
" I don't think the old folks know quite every- 
thing." 
Down he flew, and kitty seized him, e'er he'd 

time to blink. 
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" Oil," he cried, " I'm sorry ! but I didn't think/' 

4. Now, my little children, you who read this song, 

Don't you see what trouble comes of thinking 
wrong ? 

And can't you take a warning from their dread- 
ful fate. 

Who began their thinking when it was too late ? 

Don't think there's always safety where no danger 
shows ; 

Don't suppose that you know more than anybody 
knows ; 

But when you're warned of ruin, pause upon the 
brink, 

And don't go under, headlong, 'cause you didn't 
think. 



" Early habits of courtesy or rudeness will cling to you through 
life." 
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JOE'S CONQUEST. 

1. The Sunday-school, of which Joe was a 
member, was to collect some money for the suf- 
ferers in a great flood. Joe's tender, boyish 
heart had been moved to its very depths when 
he read of the suffering among the people in 
towns only a few hundred miles away from his 
own home. He longed to do something to help 
them. 

2 "I do wish we were rich,'^ he said over 
and over again, ^^ and Pd give to everything that 
needed help." 

3. But Joe and his mother were poor — very 
poor. They had only two rooms in a large 
block, and Joe's mother sewed for a living. Joe 
went to school part of the day ; the rest of the 
time he had to work to help along, for it was 
hard to make both ends meet, when the 
wages were so small and everything cost so 
much. 

4. " I shall ask my father for five dollars," 
said Phil Porter, after Sunday-school. "I am 
sure he will want me to give as much as that, 
anyway." 
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5. "Oh yes," answered Ed Morris ; " we can't 
do any less; that is about what I expect to give; 
don't you, Will ? " 

6. " I think so. I had not thought, but I'll do 
as you fellows do." 

7. Joe listened to the boys, and then crept 
quietly off before they could have a chance to ask 
what he would do. They were all rich men's 
sons ; how could they know what a fortune five 
dollars was to him ? 

8. " How much can I give, mother ?" he 
asked, when he had reached home and they were 
talking it over together. 

9. " How much have you in your purse ?" she 
said. Mrs. Duncan wanted Joe to learn to be 
generous even if he was poor ; so she had him 
put aside a certain portion of his little earnings 
for such purposes as this. 

10. "Only twenty-five cents," answered Joe. 
It seemed too small now to mention since he had 
heard the boys talking, though, as he had put it 
aside, it had seemed much more. 

11. "You must give to the 'fresh air fund,' 
you know. Is not fifteen cents about all that you 
can spare now?" 
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12. "Oh, mother," exclaimed Joe, choking 
back the tears, "I could not go there and give 
only that, when all the other boys are giving so 
much." 

13. " But, my son, the 
Lord has not given it to 
you to give ; if He had, 
then it would be a shame 
for you not to give it. 
Do your duty bravely, and 
faithfully, and do not think 
of what others do." 

14. " I can't, mother — 
truly I can't. May I not 
stay at home? Fifteen 
cents is such a little bit 
that it won't do any 
good at all ; it won't be 
missed, and the boys 
would laugh at it so ! " 

16. " Then they should 
be ashamed, not you." 

16. " But may I not stay at home ?" pleaded Joe. 

17. " Why, yes," answered Mrs. Duncan, "you 
may if you think best, but I shall be very much 
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disappointed in you if you do. I thought my boy 
was manly enough to do his duty, no matter what 
it cost. The money has been called for, and it is 
your duty to give what you can. You say it 
is not enough to do any good, but you do not know 
about that; the Lord can use it so that it may do 
a great deal, and you may miss a blessing if you 
do not'^give it." 

18. That was all Mrs. Duncan would say, and 
Joe thought about it all the week. Sometimes 
he fairly shivered as he thought how the boys 
would laugh at him, and he would declare to 
himself that he would not go; then he would 
feel ashamed that he was so cowardly. 

19. Saturday came, and Joe was still fight- 
ing his weary battle, when a talk he overheard 
decided him. He was in a store waiting for 
some parcels to be done up which he was to 
deliver. Two gentlemen stood beside him talk- 
ing of the flood and the money so freely sent in 
for the sufferers. One of the gentlemen Joe 
knew, by sight, to be the richest man in the cit}^ 

20. " It is grand," he was saying to his 
friend, "to see how people are giving; and yet, 
Benton, I do believe, as of old, the widow's mite 
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gets the richest blessing. I know it was so with 
me. When I was young, and had just started in 
business, I was burnt out. We escaped with our 
lives, but we lost everything. I was about dis- 
couraged, for I had worked hard for the little I 
had gathered, and now it was all gone. I had a 
family depending upon me, too. My friends and 
neighbors made up a purse for me, and one 
young fellow came to me and gave me ten cents. 

21. " ' I could not put it on the paper,' he said. 
^ Id gladly do more for you if I could, but I'll do 
what I can, small as it is, if you'll take it. It will 
buy a drink of milk for the babies, perhaps.' 

22. " Well, do you know, that dime did more 
for me than all the rest ; it warmed my heart and 
took away the bitterness, and gave me courage to 
start again. I have always felt, since then, that the 
Lord bestows a special blessing on the offerings 
of His little ones." 

23. Joe took his parcels and went his way, 
but the struggle was over. 

24. "I shall go and give what I can, if it 
is only a cent," he said to his mother that night; 
"and I don't believe I shall ever be such a 
coward again." 
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25. ^^That is right, my laddie! Do your duty 
bravely ; only God knows what may come of it. 
It may hurt a little to be laughed at, but if you 
find, at the last great day, that God blessed your 
little offering, you will not regret the hurt of the 
laugh, will you ?" 

26. But the boys did not laugh. 

27. " Why, boys," said Phil, '' he earns all he 
gives ; and, my ! I never should think I could 
give a cent if I had as little as he has. I tell 
you, I have a real respect for him." 

28. And Joe never forgot. He was stronger 
and nobler all his life for the conquest he won 
that day. 



" Just the best that you can do 
Is the service asked of you." 
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AT THE CROSSING. 

1. Now, at the crossing, boy, you stand. 
With sturdy heart and strong right hand. 
Ruddy cheek by the breezes fanned. 
And sunshine streaming o'er the land. 

Boy, at the crossing, look, awake ! 
Oh, be sure of the road you take. 

2. Boy at the crossing, now beware ! 
For many roads are crossing there. 
And sin's deceitful thoroughfare 
Seems bright and smiling, have a care ! 

Oh, study well before you choose, 
Which you will take, and which refuse. 

3. Right roads crossed by roads of sin ; 
Naught to tell but the voice within 
Where right shall cease and wrong begin; 
You'll be tempted, men have been. 

For strange roads cross roads every- 
where, 
And at the junction, boy, beware ! 

4. Pause at the crossing, boy, to-day. 
Count the cost, dear, while you may, 
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Think of the mother, far away, 

And breathe the prayers, she used to say. 

Then all your doubts will disappear, 
And show the right road, straight and 
clear. 



" The success of a life may depend upon one wise choice/' 
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THE LION. 



1. The lion has been justly called the "King 
of the Forest." His roar sounds like the rolling 
of distant thunder. Fearless and stately he 
reigns over all the animals as their king and 
chief. How noble he looks as he stands erect 
and watchful. 
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2. By ]^s side is lying his handsome mate. 
Her broad chest and strongly built body prove 
how great and powerful she is when attacking 
an enemy. Both seem to be on the watch for the 
approach of either man or beast. The brave 
lion stands ready to defend his partner, the 
lioness, from the coming foe. 

3. The story of Androcles proves that the 
lion is a most grateful animal. 

4. Androcles was a slave who tried to escape 
from a cruel master. He had wandered all night 
and day through a forest before he found the 
cave into which he crawled to rest. 

5. He had been there but a short time when 
he was startled by a loud roaring outside. Lift- 
ing his head, he saw an immense lion standing at 
the mouth of the cave. It did not try to enter, 
but held up one of its fore paws and roared as if 
in great pain. 

6. Androcles, made bold by despair, stepped 
forward, and, taking the huge paw in his hand, 
he pulled out the thorn that had caused so much 
pain. 

7. The moment it was removed, to his great 
surprise, the noble animal knelt down, licked his 
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hands and feet, and tried, in every way, to show 
his thanks. * 

8. The poor outcast was glad to make friends, 
even with a wild beast. He felt no fear of him 
after he had acted in this loving manner; so 
they both lay down and slept together, the slave 
gently resting his hands upon the bruised paw. 

9. When the day dawned, the lion went away 
in search of food, but the slave, fearing he might 
be pursued, remained in the cave. 

10. In a few hours the grateful lion returned, 
bringing a wild animal he had killed. The slave 
understood his meaning. Taking his knife from 
his pocket, he cut slices of raw meat and cooked 
them before the fire he had kindled. 

11. For many weeks these two lived to- 
gether, the lion going daily in search of food and 
bringing it back for his comrade to share. 

12. It was while searching for prey that the 
lion was, at last, trapped. A deep hole had been 
dug and, over this, branches of trees and loose 
dirt had been thrown. The lion, not thinking of 
danger, walked proudly along, when, all at once, 
the earth gave way and h^ sank to tlie bottopa of 
the pit, 
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13. The men who had dug this trap, were 
lying in ^ait to capture him. When the poor 
slave came in search of his faithful friend, he, too, 
was taken prisoner and borne back to slavery. 

14. All this happened many years ago, in an 
eastern country, whose people indulged in cruel 
sports. They would gather in great crowds, 
upon holidays, to see poor slaves tossed out for 
hungry lions to tear to pieces. 

15. It was at a time like this that the slave, 
who had been captured, was to be thrown to the 
largest lion that these unfeeling men could pro- 
cure. This wild beast had been kept without 
food for many days. Their plan was to make 
him very hungry so that he might, the more 
eagerly, devour his prey. 

16. But, when the poor victim was thrown 
close to the hungry lion, great was the surprise of 
the people to see that noble animal kneel down, 
lick his hands and fondle him just as he used to 
do when they lived in the cave together. 

17. No danger of harm from him! He 
remembered too well and was too grateful for 
past kindness ; for they were, indeed, the same 
comrades who had shared both couch and food 
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in their forest home. 

18. This strange sight touched th^ hearts of 
those who had gathered for a wicked purpose. 
They not only insisted that the slave should be 
set free, but furnished money enough to build 
him a house and a splendid cage for the lion. 

19. There they spent their remaining days, 
dividing their meals in the old, friendly way. 

20. It was the man's turn, now, to provide, 
and, you may be sure, he took good care to furnish 
just such food as suited the lion's taste. 

21. Thus we see that, by a little act of kind- 
ness, the poor slave's life was twice saved — once 
in the forest and again when he was thrown to 
the wild beast to be devoured. 

22. If kindness can tame even a fierce lion, 
should not children try its power daily among 
themselves ? 



" Cast thy bread upon the waters 
Thmking not 'tis thrown away ; 
God Himself hath said 'twill prosper, 
At some time, some future day." 
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WHAT THE CHOIR SANG. 

1. A foolish little maiden bought a foolish 

little bonnet, 
With a ribbon and a feather, and a bit of 

lace upon it ; 
And, that the other maidens of the little 

town might know it. 
She thought she'd go to meeting the next 

Sunday, just to show it. 

2. But though the little bonnet was scarce 

larger than a dime. 
To get it firmly settled, proved to be a work 

of time ; 
So, when it was fairly tied, all the bells 

had stopped their ringing. 
And , when she came to meeting, sure enough 

tho folks were singing. 
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3. So this foolish little maiden stood and 

waited at the door, 
And she shook her ruffles out behind and 

smoothed them down before. 
^'Hallelujah ! Hallelujah !" sang the choir 

above her head. 
" Hardly knew you ! hardly knew you ! " 

were the words she thought they said. 

4. This made the little maiden feel so very, 

very cross, 
That she gave her little mouth a twist and 

her little head a toss; 
For she thought the very hymn they sang 

was all about her bonnet. 
With a ribbon and a feather and a bit of 

lace upon it. 

5. And she did not wait to listen to the ser- 

mon or the prayer. 
But pattered down the silent street and 

hurried up the stair, 
'Till she'd reached her little bureau, and 

in a band-box on it. 
Had hidden, safe from critics' eyes, her 

foolish little bonnet. 
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6. Which proves, my little maidens, that each 

of you will find. 
In every Sabbath sermon, but an echo of 

your mind ; 
And the little head that's filled with silly 

little airs. 
Will never get a blessing from the sermon 

or from prayers. 



** Think of and do for others rather thai 


I yourself." 
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SUPPOSE. 

• 

1. "Now you will have the whole morning 
for play," said the two mammas, as they went 
*into the house, leaving the little cousins alone on 

the door-step of the old farm-house kitchen. 

2. "What shall we do first?" said Phoebe, 
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who lived on the farm while Kitty was only 
making her a visit. 

3. "What do you like best to play?" 

4. "I don't know," said Kitty ; " I like lawn- 
tennis very well. I used to like croquet ever 
so much, but that's gone by now. We often have 
lots of fun at home on the sidewalk with our 




roller skates ; and, oh, ' Authors! ' Don't you like 
that? Let us play that!" 

6. "What is it?" said Phoebe, and Kitty 
described the game. 

6. " But I have no games," said Phoebe. " I 
used to have a croquet set once, but some of the 
balls are lost, and I don't know where to find the 
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wickets. They are all broken, anyhow/^ 

7. "Have you a lawn-tennis court ?^^ 

8. "No — but I saw one once." Phoebe was 
beginning to feel rather dejected. 

9. "Well, what do you play, then?" said 
Kitty, who was quite ready for any new fun. 

10. "Oh! " cried Phoebe, brightening at once, 
"I play Suppose!" 

11. " What— is— that ? " said Kitty. 

12. " Why, pretendy you know. We can 
begin now. Let us climb up on the wood pile and 
pretend we are two little girls!" 

13. " But we're that now," said Kitty. 

14. " Oh, well, never mind ; we can pretend 
we're not," called out Phoebe, who was already 
scrambling up the wood pile. " Let's play sup- 
pose this was a desert island, and we were two 
ship-wrecked sailors. No, I'll be the sailor 
because I know the place better, and you can be 
a lady, and I'll do everything to rescue you and 
your child." 

15. "I wish I had my doll,^^ said Kitty. 

16. " Never mind about the doll," said Phoebe. 
"Here! Let us pretend this was your child/^ 
and she thrust into the astonished Kitty's arms a 



small, round log. "Ah! ma'am! How sorry I 
am for your troubles ; but let me lead you to a 
place of safety. Sit down and rest on this moss. 
(Pretend this log is moss.) Here is a place for 
your precious baby! V\i go and catch some fish. 
Oh, Kitty, you need not sit still. 1^11 climb 
to the edge and catch some fish, and you must 
be fixing things at home. Get some chips to- 
gether and surprise me with a fire when I come 
back. Play suppose I was your husband. 
Don't be anxious, dear, I'll come back with food 
for you and our child. I'm not going to fish. 
I'll climb down and pick up some apples. We 
can play they are roots that are good to eat." 

17. "Well," said Kitty, a little puzzled by 
Phoebe's lively " supposes," but beginning to 
think it great fun, "I'll dress the child in my 
apron, and when we've had the apples I'll go with 
you and explore." 

18. "Oh, yes! ^^ exclaimed Phoebe, "we will 
cross to the barn on the top of the stone wall, 
and pretend the hens are wild beasts. I hear 
one of them growling now ; she must have laid 
an egg!" 

19. All the long summer days the two little 
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girls played in the shadow of the great barn, or 
by the hay-mows, or the old stone wall. It was 
all a new world to Kitty, and was there ever such 
a playmate as Phoebe? She was never at a loss. 
Did the sun shine too hotly on the little heads, 
making Kitty impatient to reach the shade in the 
meadows beyond, Phoebe was ready with : 

20. "Let us play suppose we were riding on 
camels in the desert! Put your handkerchief on 
your head for a turban^ Kitty, and take care your 
camel does not kneel down!" And how short 
the way became. 

21. Were they sent to the village on an 
errand, then at once they became an army, march- 
ing to attack the town with banners of golden- 
rod and muskets of mullein stalks. 

22. Or they were two yellow butterflies, 
bound to touch every purple thistle-top they 
passed on their way. 

23. Some of the very happiest days were the 
ones, when Phoebe played suppose that Kitty 
was a queen, dressed in a white window curtain 
with a truly elegant crown made of dried apples 
around her head ; and she was, by turns, her 
dressing maid, her prancing steed, and a suitor 
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for her hand. 

24. Then, suddenly, the little girls would 
become two brown mice, and scamper from the 
attic to the pantry, and back again, with cookies 
and bits of cheese in their hands. 

25. All too quickly the summer days passed, 
and Kitty was on her way to her city home 
again. 

26. "You will miss Phoebe, will you not?" 
said her mother, as they were sitting together in 
the parlor car. "What will you do without 
her ?" 

27. " I don't know," said Kitty, thoughtfully. 
"Do you know, mamma, I have ever so many 
more things at home than she has ; but Phoebe 
never seems to need them, because she can have 
everything^ don't you see, as long as she can play 
Suppose ! " 



" Every day is a fresh begiiming , 

Every mom is the world made new: 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning 
Here is a beautiful hope for you ; 
A hope for me and a hope for you." 
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THE COMING MAN. 

1. A pair of very chubby legs^ 

Incased in scarlet hose ; 
A pair of little stubby boots, 

With rather doubtful toes ; 
A little kilt, a little coat, 

Cut as a mother can — 
And lo ! before us strides, in state, 

The future's " coming man." 

2. His eyes, perchance, will read the stars, 

And search their unknown ways ; 
Perchance the human heart and soul 

Will open to their gaze ; 
Perchance their keen and flashing glance 

Will be a nation's light — 
Those eyes that now are wistful bent 

On some "big fellow's kite." 
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Those lips that, in the coming years, 

Will plead, or pray, or teach ; 
Whose whispered words, on lightning flash, 

From world to world may reach ; 
That sternly grave may speak command, 

Or, smiling, win control — 
Are coaxing now for ginger-bread 
. : , With all a baby's soul. 
Those hands — those little restless hands — 

So sticky, small and brown ; 
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5. 
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Those hands, whose only mission seems 

To tear all order down — 
Who knows what hidden strength may lie 

Within their future grasp, 
Though now 'tis but a taffy-stick 

In sturdy hold they clasp ? 

Ah, blessings on those little hands 

Whose work is yet undone ! 
And blessings on those little feet, 

Whose race is yet unrun ! 
And blessings on the little brain 

That has not learned to plan ! 
Whate'er the future hold in store, 

God bless the " coming man ! " 
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' The child is father of the man.' 
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A TRUE HERO. 

1. Let me tell you a story of a hero and how 
he proved his courage. 

2. It was not an hour after dawn, and yet the 
great waiting-room of the Central Station was 
full. The soft morning air blew freshly through 
the long line of cars and engines. 

3. A Scotch collie went from one to another, 
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looking up with mild and friendly eyes, full of 
good-natured feeling. 

4. Little children called to him ; large boys 
frolicked with him ; ladies patted his head, and a 
poor old negro in a corner shared his lunch with 
him. 

6. A boy of about three years was playing in 
the corner of the waiting-room. The dog came 
up beside the little fellow and, in a moment, 
both of them started out of the door together. 

6. The mother sat reading . and did not see 
her boy until he had jumped down on the next 
track. Upon this track the Eastern Express was 
coming. Directly in its path stood the little 
child. 

7. The mother sprang forward with uplifted 
hands. The collie, with a bound, flew past her. 
A horror fell upon the crowd. Every eye was 
turned to where the child had stood, and then a 
low sob burst from many lips. 

8. The dog, with a fierce bark, darted toward 
the child. There was a crunching noise and a 
faint little cry of pain. Even strong men grew 
sick at the sound and turned away. 

9. When they looked again, the baby was 
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toddling across the grass, crowing and laughing, 
and the crushed, dead body of the dog lay upon 
the track. 

10. "All aboard 
jjg ^ ^^^StA ^^^ Pittsburgh and 

Sji ^^^^l^^l ^'^^ Richmond and 

* mg cries rang out 
and the crowd 
passed on. But 
the faces of men 
and women were 
nd there were tears 
tlie eyes of some. 
13 1 In mother clasped her 
^bab> 111 hei aims jnd wept for joy; but 
the noisj bu}s and the old negro bent 
over the track where the limp body lay. The 
faithful dog had given his life to save the child. 
14. " I tell you, boys, he was brave and died 
like a true hero," said the old man, in a trembling 
voice. 
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^' Count that day lost, whose low^ descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done." 
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JEANNETTE AND JO. 

1. Two girls I know — Jeannette and Jo — 

And one is always moping ; 
The other lassie, come what may, 
Is ever bravely hoping. 

2. Beauty of face and girlish grace 

Are theirs, for joy or sorrow ; 
Jeannette takes brightly every day. 
And Jo dreads each to-morrow. 

3. One early morn they watched the dawn ; 

I saw them stand together ; 
The whole day's sport, 'twas very plain, 
Depending on the weather. 
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4. " 'Twill storm ! " cried Jo. Jeannette spoke 

low, 

"Yes, but 'twill soon be over." 

And, as she spoke, the sudden shower 

Came beating down the clover. 

6. " I told you so !" cried angry Jo ; 
" It always is a-raining !" 
Then hid her face in dire despair. 
Lamenting and complaining. 

6. But sweet Jeannette, quite hopeful yet — 
I tell it to her honor — 
Looked up and waited 'till the sun 
Came streaming in upon her. 
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The broken clouds sailed ofE in crowds 

Across a sea of glory. 
Jeannette and Jo ran, laughing, in — 

Which ends my simple story. 




Joy is divine. Come storm, come shine. 

The hopeful are the gladdest, 
And doubt and dread, dear girls, believe, 

Of all things are the saddest. 

In morning's light let youth be bright; 

Take in the sunshine tender ; 
Then, at the close, shall life's decline 

Be full of sunset splendor. 
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10. 



And ye who fret, try, like Jeannette, 

To shun all weak complaining ; 
And not like Jo, cry out too soon, 
" It always is a-raining !" 



''When you come into the house, do you bring sunshine with you ?*' 
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MY TEMPERANCE WORK.-I. 

1. My mother died when I was very small. 
Indeed, I can scarcely remember her, 

2. I used to have a very hard time of it. No 
one seemed to want me, or to have room for me 
in the house. I have been beaten and kicked 
by bad boys ever since I can remember. 

3. Once I went without anything to eat for 
nearly a week and was almost starved. I crept 
softly through a lawn up to a large house and, 
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jumping up, sat down on a window-sill where I 
could look into the dining room. 

4. You can't think how lovely it was in there ^ 
K bright fire was in the grate, and pretty china 
dishes and shiny silver were on the table. But 
what did I care for these? I fixed my eyes 
upon the dish of juicy steak and, it seemed to 
me, I got hungrier every minute. 

5. TJierewerea kind -looking gentleman, and 
a lady and a dear little girl at the table. They 
all looked so happy it made me wish, more and 
more, that I had a home and parents to take care 
of me. 

6. Suddenly the little girl saw me. 

7. ''Oh, see! There is poor kitty, papa," 
she said. 

8. Was it not strange? How did she know 
that was my name? 

9. Her })apa looked at me and said, "Poor 
kitty has been having a hard time. She looks 
like a tramp, Flossie." 

10. You don't know how this speech hurt 
me ! I do not like tramps; great, lazy fellows 
who will not work or keep themselves clean ! I 
haven't a lazy bone in my body, and I wash 
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myself at least half a dozen times a day. I keep 
my hair smooth, too, except when some cross dog 
•comes around and then, some how or other, it 
always sticks straight up. 

11. And now to be called a tramp ! I felt it 
was more than I could stand; so I jumped down 
and walked around the house. 

12. The kitchen door was open and there was 
such a tempting smell coming through it, I slip- 
ped in to see if there was not something on the 
floor to eat. 

13. But no, I found nothing there. So, as 
there was no one in the room, I climbed up on 
the table. It was the tenderest piece of steak 
I ever tasted. I felt that it was not quite right, 
but you see I was almost starved, and then all 
the family had eaten their breakfast and did not 
need it, so I helped myself. 

14. Oh ! how good it was ! I never tasted 
anything quite so good before, but just while I 
was feasting, the old colored cook came in. 
" Scat I Scat !" she screamed, loud enough to 
scare me to death. 

16. I held on to my meat and tried to get out 
of the door, but she hit me so hard with a broom 
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it nearly broke one of my legs. I cried "Me-ow" 
at the top of my voice, for I thought she would 
kill me. 

16. The little girl came to the door in time 
to see her give me another blow. 

17. " Give me that broom this minute, Bettie. 
How dare you be so cruel?" she asked, her blue 
eyes blazing with anger. Then she called to me, 
"Poor kitty! Come here! How hungry you 
must be! You look so thin. Give me that 
steak, Bettie." 

18. The woman picked up the meat I had 
dropped and said, as she handed it to her, " I 
never did see such a chile for cats as you is, Miss 
Flossie. Ef you had yo' way you would have 
the whole house full of 'em." 

19. Flossie held out the meat to me. She 
looked so sweet and kind I did not feel at all 
afraid, but stood by her while she rubbed my 
back with her soft, warm hand. 

20. Then, when I had eaten my breakfast, 
she carried me into the parlor and coaxed so 
hard, her mamma said she might keep me. 

21. I was very happy to know I had found a 
good home at last. I thought I should never 
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have any more trouble, but I soon found there 
was a bad boy, next door, who seemed to take 
pleasure in teasing me. 
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heart, be soft and true 
While thou dost beat ; 

hands, be swift to do; 
lips, be sweet." 
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MY TEMPERANCE WORK-II. 

1. One day, I was having a lovely time chas- 
ing my tail around, when he leaned over the fence 
and hegan throwing stones at me. Flossie saw 
him and she talked to him in such a way that he 
grew asb^amed of himself and never troubled me 
again. 

2, Flossie was so kind I loved her more 
than I can tell you, but there didn't seem to be 
anything I could do for her. I caught mice and 
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brought them to her, but she would not play with 
them as I do, and when I carried down a nice 
fat rat I had killed in the garret, and laid it at 
her feet, she wouldn't even touch it. 

3, As I could do nothing else to please her 
I used to sing to her as loud as I could while she 
made dresses for her doll, 

4. One night, a dreadful thing happened, 

Flossie's papa came home after dark and he 
could not walk straight. He nearly fell over the 
chair under which I was lying. His little 
daughter turned very white when she saw him, 
and seemed afraid ; although he patted her on 
the head and called her "Papa's pet." 

6. Then he sat down by the fire and asked 
her to bring him a glass of wine. 

^. "Take a cup of strong coffee, instead, 
dear papa,'' she said, softly. 

7. "I don't want coffee. Bring me what I 
tell you," he said; in an angry tone. 

8. "Oh, please, dear papa, don't ask me," 
she coaxed. "It hurts you so." 

9. " Go ! " he said, catching her arm, roughly. 
"Do not dare disobey me." 

10. The poor child trembled and the tear^ 
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rolled down her cheeks. I was so angry, I wanted 
to spring at him and stick my sharp claws in his 
face, but I knew this would hurt Flossie, so I 
kept still under the table. 

11. He arose and steadied himself by bearing 
on her shoulder. Then he staggered to the side- 
board and poured out some wine. 

12. Flossie caught his arm. " Don't, papa ! 
Don't touch it. You are breaking poor mamma's 
heart and mine, too." 

13. " Let go, child, or I'll hurt you," he said, 
shaking her off. 

14. "You may strike me if you will, papa, 
but I cannot let you drink it." 

15. He pushed her hand, roughly, from his 
arm and grasped the brimming glass. 

16. At last my time had come to help my kind 
mistress. I sprang upon the side-board, hoping 
to knock the glass on the floor. This I did, but 
the lamp fell, too, and in an instant the sweet 
child was wrapped in a sheet of flame. Oh, how 
frightened and sorry I was ! But it was too late 
to help it. 

17. Her papa became sober the moment he 
saw Flossie's awful danger. He caught up a 
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large rug and rolled her in it. The fire was 
smothered, but her golden curls were singed and 
her tender hands were blistered. 

18. She did not cry out from the pain, but 
lay in her papa's arms trying to smile up into his 

face. 

19. " Don't cry, papa. I'm not burnt much, 
and my face not a bit. You saved me from the 
fire. Oh, if I could only save you from " 

20. Tears choked her voice, but she reached 
up her poor burnt hands and drew his face down 
for a kiss. 

21. The voice that answered her was so 
hoarse .that Flossie would never have known it 
was her papa's if she had not seen his lips move. 

22. "My darling," he said, returning her 
caress, " I promise you I v^ill never touch another 
drop of anything that will do me harm. 
I should not dare to, after having so nearly 
caused your death. You must pray for me, 
precious daughter, that God may give me strength 
to keep my vow." 

23. Oh, how happy we all were ! Nobody 
seemed to blame me. Flossie lifted me up in her 
lap with her bandaged hands, that night, when 
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we were alone, and whispered : 

24. " You blessed old kitty ! You don't know 
what grand temperance work you have done. If 
it hadn't been for you my dear papa might have 
become a drunkard. I am going to print a cun- 
ning little temperance pledge and tie it around 
your neck with a blue ribbon, for I know you will 
never touch anything stronger than milk or 
water." 

25. And I never will. 



( 


" They are slaves who dare not be 




In the right with two or three." 
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SAY "NO." 



1 • In the battle of life you have started, my 

boy, 
And it lies with yourself to succeed *, 
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You can be what you will if you only re- 
solve 
To ask for advice and take heed. 
There are foes to resist ; there are tempt- 
ers to shun ; 
These will meet you wherever you go ; 
But conquests are made and Life's tri- 
umphs are won 
By boys who have strength to say "No." 

2. There are billows to lireast ; there are temp- 

ests to brave ; 
There are crosses and burdens to bear; 
On high-way and by-way the unwary feet 

Are prisoned by pitfall and snare. 
So many have perished who started aright 

Allured by earth's glitter and show: 
But the conquering heroes who stood in the 
fight 
Were those who could firmly say " No." 

3. Then choose at the onset and write while you 

may 
The record no hand can efface : 
Your name may be wreathed with a garland 
of bay, 
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Or blotted with shame and disgrace. 
Be warned by the thousands who stumble 
and fall ; 
Be watchful wherever you go ; 
And when you reply to the tempter's low 
call, 
Have courage, my boy, and say "No." 





"Dare to do right.** 
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BORROWING MAGGIE. 

1. One morning a poor woman was scrub- 
bing her steps, cheerily humming to herself, 
when a child of a neighbor sullenly stopped to 
answer her greeting. 

2. " What is the matter, Katie ?" she asked, 
" you look so cross." 
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3. "Oh, everything goes wrong," answered 
the child. "Everybody is cross, and there's no- 
body to play with but Susie, and she is ju'^t as 
hateful as she can be." 

4. "Whose fault is it?" 

5. " Not mine." 

6. "Why don't you find something to do?'^ 
urged the woman. 

7. "I hate to stay in-doors; I never have 
any fun," was the reply. 

8. The woman stood with her hands on her 
sides, looking sorrowfully at Katie. She seemed 
to be thinking, and said at last : — 

9. " Do you know any other little girls that 
are as unhappy as you are?" 

10. "Yes, plenty of them. There is Mary 
Burns. She always has to look after the baby, 
and Nellie " 

11. "Well, never mind now. But if you'll 
bring nine other girls to see me next Saturday 
afternoon, I'll tell you a way to be happy." 

12. Promptly, at the time appointed, ten eager 
children knocked at the good woman's door. 
They were a little shy at first, but that was over- 
come with more tact than many a sister of high 
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degree might show. Then in her homely way, the 
poor laundress told them about the "King^s 
Daughters," and how they could work in the 
King's name, and for Him. To make it simple, 
they chose only the last clause of their motto, 
and each girl readily pledged herself to pray for 
the others, and to "lend a hand," lyhenever the 
chance offered to help somebody else. 

13. The next Saturday they met again. All 
had been happier than ever before, and all had 
something to tell of kindnesses done, except 
Katie, who sadly owned that, though she had 
watched for a chance, she had found nothing to 
do. 

14. "Think and see," her wise friend urged. 
"You have felt the better for trying, I am sure." 

15. Katie owned this^ and after awhile said, 
bri ghtening : 

16. "All I have done was just to borrow Mag- 
gie." 

17. " Borrow Maggie ? What is that ? " 

18. "Why, when Mrs. Slack is waiting on 
her boarders at dinner, Maggie always howls 
like a dozen wild-cats, till the boarders are 
thinking of leaving. So I just borrow Maggie 
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every day ulitil after dinner, and keep her quiet, 
to give the poor mother a little peace." 

19. Ah, there it is ! We are all looking for 
some "great thing" to do, and neglecting the 
little things which lie at our feet. Just to " bor- 
row Maggie " sometimes involves a world of love 
and patience; and the good it may do, we may 
not know now, but we shall know hereafter. 



'^ Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make our> earth an Eden 
Like the heaven above." 





» 
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DO SOMETHING FOR SOMEBODY QUICK. 

1. Are you almost disgusted 
With life, little man? 
I will tell you a woaderful trick 
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That will bring you contentment 

If anything can : 
Do something for somebody, quick; 
Do something for somebody, quick. 

2, Though it rains like the jain 

Of the flood, little man. 
And the clouds are forbidding and thick, 
You can make the sun shine 
In your soul, little man: 
Do something for somebody, quick ; 
Do something for somebody, quick. 

3. Are you worried because of 

Your task, little girl? 
Are you lonesome and weary and sick? 
It will rest you to help 

Some one else for awhile. 
Do something for somebody, quick ; 
Do something for somebody, quick. 



'* No one is useless in this world who lightens the burden of 
it for any one else." 
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THE TINY MAN. 





1. Bebe is supposed to hare been the smallest 
man that ever lived. His mother was a peasant 
woman in Lorraine. He was called Bebe, be- 
cause the first few years of his life he could say 
only ^'b-b." When a week old, Bebe was smaller 
than his mother's hand. 

'2. Ten days afterwards he was taken in his 
mother's wooden shoe to the village church, to 
be baptized. He was too tiny to be car- 
ried safely in her arms. During the next six 
months, the same wooden shoe served as Bebe's 
crib. 

3. When Bebe was about seven years old^ 
the King of Poland, who was then living in 
Lorraine, heard what a wonderful little fellow 
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he was. So he ordered the child's father to bring 
him to court. So " Mr. " Bebe carried his son to 
the royal palace in a small basket. 

4. The King said, at once, that Bebe must 
become his court dwarf. Bebe's father was in- 
duced to agree to this for a large sum of gold, 
and Bebe was made a regular follower of the 
King's court. 

5. At this time, Bebe was just twenty inches 
tall and weighed eight pounds. He never grew 
larger. 

6. He had a sweet little voice, a good ear for 
music, and nimble legs. He could dance and 
sing with the best of the King's courtiers. He 
was useful as a table ornament at all the King's 
great banquets. Once the King gave a grand 
dinner to some of his friends. In the middle of 
the table was an immense sugar-castle. 

7. Shortly before the guests rose to leave, the 
door of the castle opened and a knight, in full 
armor, stepped out with a drawn sword in his 
right hand. All the guests thought the knight 
must be some wonderful wooden or wax figure 
which the King had obtained from the skilled 
l^orkmen across the Rhine. 
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8 He was not, however. He was none other 
than little Bebe. He walked around the table, 
shook the sword in the face of every guest, 
saluted the King, and then turned back to the 
castle entrance, where he took the position of 
sentry. 

9. At a signal from the King, ^ery one at 
the table began to bombard him with small sugar- 
balls. Bebe hurried at once into the castle, 
locked the door, mounted the tower, and pre- 
tended to return the fire by setting off a lot of 
perfumed powder-balls. 

10. In 1758 the Empress of Russia sent a 
man to the court of the Polish King. Late one 
evening, when the royal palace was almost de- 
serted, this man snatched Bebe up and stuffed 
him into the pocket of his great coat. Bebe 
screamed so lustily that he revealed the plot to 
the guard at the door. The man was arrested 
and Bebe was rescued. ^ \ 

11. Not long afterward ^ebe went with the 
King to the court of Louis XV., in Versailles, 
where he again narrowly escaped being stolen. 
A lady of the French court had been holding him 
in her lap between the courses of a state dinner. 
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Suddenly she rose to leave the room. At her 
first step, a shrill cry came from the folds of her 
gown: " Your Majesty, your Majesty, this lady 
has stuck me in her pocket and is running away 
with me." 

12. The voice was Bebe's. He was quickly 
dragged from the court lady's pocket and placed 
under the guard of two pages, who were in- 
structed by the King to watch him day and night. 

13. The perils through which he had passed 
and the strict watch, under which he was now 
placed, depressed Bebe's spirits. He became 
sad, morose, round-shouldered and pale. 

14. The King thought he needed some one to 
cheer him up. He, therefore, married him, with 
great pomp to Therese Souvray, a dwarf of 
about his own age and slightly greater stature. 
That was the last cjrop in Bebe's cup. Two 
weeks after his marriage he lost his mind. He 
ceased to talk entirely, ate little, and spent 
most of his time in his crib. 

15. His honey-moon was hardly over when he 
died, at the age of twenty-one. His wife, 
Therese, lived forty-two years after Bebe's death. 
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WILLIE'S THANKSGIVING. 
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!• When Willie Ross broke the seal and 
unfolded this letter, he was greatly surprised. 

2. "Is this all really mine?" he asked, hold- 
ing up the bill that his father might see the 
figure twenty. 

3. " Yes, dear, it is yours ; and it shows that 
uncle William has great faith in his namesake." 

4. " And may I do as I please — spend it as I 
like?" 

5. " Spend it as you like. I feel sure you 
can be trusted." 

6. "Oh, thank you, papa. I shall try to 
make good use of it." 

7. "Where can Willie be?" asked Mrs. 
Ross, when the dinner-bell rang upon Thanks- 
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giving day. "I have not seen him since morn- 

ing." 

8. "It is useless to wait dinner. He will 
surely come soon," said Mr. Ross. 

9. But he was mistaken. Willie did not ap- 
pear. The afternoon wore away and still he did 
not come. The family became alarnied and just 
as Mr. Ross was starting out in search of the 
missing boy, Uncle "VS^lliam opened the hall 
door. 

10. " I had no thought of coming," he said, 
"but my partner returned three days before he 
was expected. So I can, at least, have supper 
with our Thanksgiving boy." 

11. Uncle William was greatly surprised and 
disturbed to learn of his nephew's absence. " I 
will join you in the search," he said. " Let us 
take different streets and meet here again in an 
hour." 

12. But at the end of the second square, Mr. 
Ross met Willie, walking slowly homeward as 
though very tired. " My son, had you forgotten 
that this is your birthday?" 

13. "No, father, I had not forgotten. I fully 
intended to return in time for dinner." 
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14. A brisk walk of a few minutes brought 
them to the gate where Willie was warmly wel- 
comed by Mrs. Ross, after which his father led 
the boy to his study. 

15. "Now, my son," said Mr. Ross, kindly, 
" tell me all about it. What made you forget 
you were not allowed to remain away all day 
without asking permission?" 

16. " Well, father, y^u know you said I could 
do as I liked about spending the money Uncle 
William sent me. I thought I should be all 
through by two o'clock, when I meant to come to 
dinner and tell you all about it. But, you see, 
the poor people lived so far apart, and I did not 
know how the time was slipping' away. As this 
is Thanksgiving day, father, I thought I could 
best show my thanks by making other people 
thankful. 



Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day ; 

Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip, useless, away ? *' 
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WILLIE'S THANKSGIVING-II. 



1. " I went, first, to a little news-girl's home. 
I found her mother sick, just as she had told 
me, but, oh, father, if you could have seen their 
faces when I opened my basket! I knew that 
such a mite as that child could not cook, so I 
asked the baker's wife to have a chicken all 
nicely stewed, because, you see, I have heard 
mother say that broth was good for sick people. 

2. " I took bread and jelly, besides, and nuts 
and apples for the little girl, and, when I came 
away, I left a bright silver dollar shining on their 
rough pine-table. 

3. " Oh, father, I wish you could have seen 
the crazy stairs we climbed, Tim and I, with our 
baskets ; and the damp, dark cellars where we 
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heard hungry little children crying for bread ! It 
would make your heart ache to* know how the 
poor suffer in a city like this^ 

4. "Tim had told me that Peggy, our old 
washer woman, was sick. He directed me how 
to find her house, but would not go with me ; he 
was in such a hurry to get home to that turkey 
dinner, as he called it. " So after he had gone, I 
filled my basket and trudged off. My! but it 
was a long way. My arm was numb before I 
reached her door. You see this has been the 
coldest day this season. The snow was over my 
shoe-tops in some of the alleys. • 

6. " I saw a little dry-goods store in a corner, 
so I stopped and bought Peggy some nice warm 
stockings and a pair of shoes. And, would you 
believe it, father? she just cried when I took my 
basket in and threw the cover off. She lives 
there all alone. 

6. "I had three dollars left after I had 
bought Peggy's supplies and I thought with this 
I might send her more things by Tim, but while 
I was thinking and planning I almost ran against 
a little girl who was peddling matches. 

7. "Please buy,'' she said, and somehow I 
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knew she must be hungry. 

8. " I went with her and sure enough they had 
not had a mouthful for their dinner. What could 
I do, father, but trudge back to the baker's wife 
and get my basket filled ? And don't you think 
she is a kind woman ? After she had put in rolls 
and bread and butter, she filled a deep plate with 
some of her own nice, warm supper and made 
her boy carry it half the way for me. 

9. " I don't believe I could have done it my- 
self, father, I was so tired; but then I could not 
have slept a wink to-night if I had let those poor 
children go without their dinner. ' But, whatever 
is to become of poor Peggy, now that all my 
money is gone, I'm sure I don't know." 

10. " I do," spoke up a voice behind him, and, 
before he could turn around, he was folded in 
Uncle William's strong arms. 

11. "Draw on your uncle, my boy! What a 
grand Thanksgiving you have given us all." 

12. " And do not forget that your father will 
be proud to honor your drafts," said Mr. Ross. 

13. " Or that your mother promises to make 
the next chicken broth you carry to your patients. 
My noble boy has been so intent upon making 
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others happy that he has not tasted food since 
morning. Come, father and William, bring our 
hero to the waiting feast." 

14. And thus ended the happiest Thanksgiv- 
ing day of Willie's life. 



" Over and over again, 

No matter which way I turn, 

I always ^:id in the book of life 

Some lesson I have to learn.*' 
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THE FATE OF GRUMBLE TOWN. 

1. Here are the ruins of Grumble Town ; 
And here is the pathway stretching down 
To where the waters so blankly frown 
In the face of the smiling sun. 
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And there is the spot where the Princess sat, 
The vain little Princess, Ernestadt, 
"While wishing the terrihle wishes, that 
Were granted as soon as done. 




The song birds sang in the leafy wood ; 
The froggies croaked as loud as they could; 
The sun was going to bed as he should, 

When the cross little Princess went 
And sat her down by the river's side, 
And sullenly gazed at the rushing tide. 
And moped, and gazed, and grumbled and 
cried, 

Till she gave her feelings vent, 
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3. And said, "I wish that the frogs would hush; 
I wish the waters would cease to rush; 

I wish the west would never flush 
With a sunset glow, any more; 
But ever the sun keep blazing down, 
And burn the world to a coffee brown, 
And all the people in Grumble Town, 
From the palace down to the shore." 

4. The milk of kindness turned to curds 
In the breast of a fairy who heard her 

words, 
And he hushed the songs of the singing birds; 

The frogs at once grew still ; 
The sun flew up to the zenith high. 
And blazed and gazed with a brassy eye 
Till it burned the people brown and dry. 

Thus working the Princess' will. 

5. Seeing the woe she had brought about. 
The little princess began to pout; 

She tried to complain — her tongue fell out — 
So she tore at her golden hair. 

And in the face of the heaven's frown, 

The silent Princess, to die, lay down. 

And that was the end of Grumble Town, 
And of all the people there. 
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^' The happiness of life is made up of little things— 
a kiss, a smile, a kind look, a gentle word/' 
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PURRING WHEN YOU'RE PLEASED-I. 

1. They had been licked over hundreds of 
times by the same mother, had been brought up 
on the same food, lived in the same house, learned 
the same lessons, heard the same advice, and yet 
how different they were. 

2. Never were there two kittens more thor- 
oughly unlike than those two ; the one, with an 
open, loving heart, which never could contain 
itself in its joy, but purred it out at once to all 
the world; the other, who scarcely ever purred 
at all, and never above his breath, let him be as 
happy or as fond as he would. 
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3. It was partly his mother's fault, perhaps, 
for she rarely purred herself, and then only in a 
low tone. But, poor thing, there were excuses to 
be made for her ; she had had so many troubles. 
Cats almost always have. Their kittens are 
taken away from them so often, and they 
get so hissed about the house when people 
are busy ; and the children pull them about so, 
and make the dogs run after them, that really 
the wonder is they ever purr at all! 

4. Every morning, when the nice curly- 
headed little boy brought the kittens a saucer of 
milk from his breakfast, there was sure to be a 
quarrel over the purring question. Even before 
the saucer had reached the floor, Puss Missy was 
sure to be there, tail and head erect and eager, 
singing her loudest and best. 

5. Puss Master, on the contrary, took his 
food, but said very little about it. If ever 
tempted to express his delight, he did it in so 
low a tone, that nobody could hear him. 

6. For this was what the mother- cat called 
keeping up one's dignity and self-respect, so she 
used to get very angry with the other child. 

7. "Wretched little creature!" she would say 
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to popr Puss Missy, who, even after the meal 
was over, would lie purring with pleasure in 
front of the fire ; " What in the world are you 
making all that noise and fuss about? Why are 
you to be always letting yourself down by thank- 
ing people for what they do for you, as if you 
did not deserve it, and had not a right to expect 
it? Is it not quite right for them to feed you and 
keep you warm? What a shame it would be if 
they left you without food or fire ! I am ashamed 
to see you make yourself so cheap, by purring 
for every trifle. Look at your brother, and see 
how he behaves! He takes everything as a 
matter of course, and has the sense to keep his 
feelings to himself; and people are sure to respect 
him all the more. What is to become of self- 
respect if people are to purr whenever they are 
pleased?" 

8. Puss Missy had not the least notion what 
would become of it in such a case, but she sup- 
posed something dreadful. 

9. As soon as ever anything happened to 
make her feel happy and comfortable, throb went 
the little throat, Just as flowers come out in 
spring, and there she was in a fresh scrape again I 
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10. The little boy's cousin, pale and quiet, 
and silent as she was, -would often take Puss 
Missy on her knee, and nurse her for half an 
hour at a time, stroking her so gently and kindly — 
how could any one help purring? 

11. Or the boy 
would tie a 
string, with a 
cork at the end 
of it, to the 
drawer-handle of 
a table, so that 
the kittens could 
paw it, and pat 

, it, and spring at 
j it, as they pleas- 
ed. 

12. How was 
it possible not 

■4^:^-^= ^^^■i» ^Q p^j.j. -^jjgQ the 

thing was swinging from side to side before her 
very eyes? And when there was nothing else to 
be pleased about, there was always her own tail 
to run after, and that fun, surely, deserved a song. 
13. But, at last, a change came in the kittens' 
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iives. One day their friend, the curly-headed 
boy, came bounding into the kitchen where Puss 
and her kittens were asleep, followed by the pale, 
quiet, silent cousin, as quiet and silent as ever. 

14. The boy rushed to the kittens at once, 
took up both together in his hands, laid one over 
the other for fun, and then said "Cousin, now 
they are going to give us the kittens for our very 
own. Please tell me which one you like, really 
I'm so afraid you won't choose for yourself when 
they ask you, and then, if I have to choose in- 
stead, I shall not know which you would rather 
have. And I want you to have the one you like 
— so do tell me beforehand! " 

15. "Oh, I like them both!" answered the 
girl, in the same cold tone, in which she always 
spoke. 

16. " So do I," replied her cousin; " I know 
which one I prefer for all that ; and so must 
you, only you will not say. I wonder whether you 
like to have the kittens at all!" added he, looking 
at the pale child a little doubtfully; then whis- 
pering, as he put them both to her face to be 
kissed: 

17. " Cousin, dear, I wish I could see when 
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you were pleased by your face! See! give a 
smile when the one you like goes by. Do — 
won't you — this once^ — ^just for once ?'^ 

18. It was in vain! He passed the kittens 
before her that she might see the markings of 
their fur, but she still only said she liked both, 
and, of course, was glad to have a kitten, and so 
on, till, at last, he asked no more. 



" Do not look for wrong and evil, 
You will find them if you do; 
As you measure to your neighbor 
He will measure back to you.*' 
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PURRING WHEN YOU'RE PLEASED-II. 

1. It is a great distress to some people that 
their friends will not purr when they are pleased; 
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and, as the children went back together to the 
d rawing- rooni, the little boy was the sadder of 
the two, though he could not have explained 
why. 

2. And then, just what he expected happened. 
The choice between the two kittens was offered 
first to the girl; but, instead of accepting it as a 
favor, and saying, " Thank you " for it, and being 
pleased, as she ought to have been, she would 
say nothing but that she liked both, and it could 
not matter whicTi she had. Nay, to look at her as 
she spoke, nobody would have thought she cared 
for having either. 

3. How was it that she did not observe how 
sadly her aunt was 
gazing at her as 
she spoke; yes, and 
with a sorrow far 
beyond anything 
the kitten could 
cause? 

4. But she did 
not ; and soon her aunt said that, as she did not 
seem to care, the boy should choose. On which 
the poor boy colored with vexation; but when he 
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bad sought his cousin's eyes, again and again, in 
vain, for some token of her feelings, he laid sud- 
den hold on Puss Missy and cuddled her against 
his cheek, exclaiming: 

5. " Then I will have this one! I like her 
much better, mother, because she purrs when she 
is pleased !" 

6. And then the little girl took up Puss 
Master, and kissed him very kindly, but went 
away without saying another word. And so a 
week passed; and, though the children nursed 
their kittens, they never talked about which was 
the nicer again, for a shyness had sprung up 
about it ever since the day the choice had been 
made. 

7. At the end of the week, one sunshiny morn- 
ing, the boy was riding his father's pony, and the 
little girl was in the house. Her aunt, coming 
suddenly into the school room, saw her kneeling 
by the sofa, weeping a silent .rain of tears over 
the fur coat of Puss Missy, who was purring 
loudly all the time; while her own kitten, Puss 
Master, was lying asleep by the fire. 

8. Now, the pale, silent little girl had been 
an orphan nearly two years. Her father and 
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mother had died within a few weeks of each 
other ; and she had been ever since, until quite 
lately, under the care of a guardian, who had no 
children, and was more strict than kind with the 
child. So that, between sorrow at first and fear 
afterwards, she had, without knowing anything 
about it, shut herself up in a sort of armor, 
which, until now, neither aunt nor uncle nor lov- 
ing cousin, had been able to break through. 

9. But they had gently waited, and the time 
had come at last, and Puss Missy pointed the 
moral; for, with her aunt's arms folded around 
her, she owned that she had fretted all the week 
in secret because — really because — "It was so 
miserable to nurse a kitten who would not purr 
when he was pleased ! " 

10. Anybody may guess how nice it was, ten 
minutes afterwards, to see the little girl, with the 
color of warm feeling on her cheeks smiling 
through her tears at the thought of how like the 
unpurring kitten she had been herself ! 

11. Anybody may guess, too, with what joy 
the loving boy-cousin insisted on her changing 
kittens at once, and having Puss Missy for her 
very own. And how, on the other hand, he set 
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to work himself to make Puss Master so fond of 
him that purr he must, whether he wanted to or 
not. And, by and by, the silent kitten really did 
learn to purr almost as well as Puss Missy. 

12. Truly, they were a very happy party; 
and the mother-cat, herself, stopped scolding and 
lecturing, and would not only watch their gam- 
bols but join in them, at times, herself. And if 
neither she nor her son ever purred quite so 
much, nor so loudly as their neighbors, it was, 
no doubt, only because of a tiresome choking in 
the throat! 

13. Why, the pale little girl, herself, com- 
plained of having felt something very like it dur- 
ing the sad two years before her kind aunt made 
her happy again! It always used to come on 
when she wanted to say what she felt. And, 
perhaps, there is always something that chokes 
in the throat when people do not purr when they 
are pleased. Let us hope so! 



*^ Look for goodness, look for gladness ; 
You will meet them all the while. 
If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glasSj you meet a smile/' 
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BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 

1. Beautiful faces are those that wear — 
It matters little if dark or fair — 
Truth and gentleness printed there. 

2. Beautiful eyes are those that show — 
Like crystal panes where the hearth-fires 

glow — 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 

3. Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, brave and true, 
Moment by moment, the long day througn. 

4. Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministry, to and fro, 

Down humblest paths, if God wills it o 
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5. Beautiful twilight at set of sun; 

Beautiful goal with the race well run; 
Beautiful rest with the work well done. 



" Sunshine is like love ; it makes everything shine with its 
own beauty, " 
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A "TRY-SATURDAY." 

1. Somehow, the week had not gone right for 
Edna. Twice tardy at school, (from not getting 
out of bed as soon as called), her lessons had 
dragged, her teachers had been " cross," (so she 
said), and her mother had found fault. The 
climax was reached the night before, when she 
had gone sobbing to bed, after a sharp reproof 
from her father for being saucy and disobedient. 
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2. This morning was Saturday, and, as she 
lay in her warm, little bed and thought the week 
over, her sweet, childish face was very grave. 

3. "I am a very bad girl!" she thought, 
gravely. "I wish I was better, but it does not 
seem to do much good to try." 

4. Then away down in some deeper part of 
her, a faint little voice said, "But have you 
tried?" 

5. Edna flounced over, under the warm bed- 
clothes, and tried to smother the voice, but she 
couldn't! If " still and small," it was very distinct. 

6. " If you had really tried— tried hard, " 
said this annoying little voice, "you might have 
done better. Why don't you begin now, by get- 
ting up, and being ready for breakfast when the 
bell rings, and so start the day right?" 

7. "Dear me!" said Edna, at length, speak- 
ing aloud in her earnestness, " I wish the inside 
of me would not always be bothering!" 

8. But she did get up, and taking her clothes 
to the warm register, was ready for breakfast 
when her mother came to her door. 

9. "Up already, Edna, and dressed? Why, 
how nice !" she cried brightly. " Let me fasten 
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your dress again; you've skipped a button." 
And, as she finished, and bent to kiss her little 
daughter, Edna felt glad the " inside of her" had 
"bothered" to some purpose! 

10. It is a wonderful help to start the day 
aright, and when Edna went down stairs, warm 
from her mother's kiss, it was not so very hard 
to slip her little face in between papa and his 
morning paper, and say, softly, — 

11. I am so sorry I was naughty, papa, and 
I shall try—" 

12. But liis hearty kiss stopped her, and he 
said, as he lifted her to his knee, quite forgetting 
about his paper; — 

13. ''That is my own, good, little Edna!" 

14. Truly the little voice was not so bad, 
after all! 

16. It was Edna's work to dust the sitting- 
room while mamma bathed the baby, but it was 
such fun to watch the little fellow that she some- 
times either neglected it entirely or hurried 
through so fast it was not half done. But, to- 
day, she really tried, and the result almost sur- 
prised herself. Everything looked so neat. 

16. "I believe," she said, slowly looking 
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about her, " I believe to-day I am really going to 
be good!" 

17. It certainly seemed so, and mamma was 
so impressed by it, that when baby went into the 
crib for his nap, she put aside the usual mend- 
ing-basket, and took out some dainty bits of silk 
and muslin, saying, pleasantly, — 

18. "Now, Edna, I will make that new dress 
I've been promising your dolly as soon as I could 
find time." And the happy hour that followed, as 
Edna watched her dear Flora measured, fitted, 
and finally clothed in the daintiest of robes, cer- 
tainly paid for the morning's "trying." 

19. Edna quietly made up her mind to go and 
show her to her little friend, Rena Lee, after 
dinner; but her plans were overthrown, and — 
almost — her good resolves, also, when her mother 
said : — 

20. " Now that you are at home, Edna, to 
help watch baby, I believe I will run out and do a 
little shopping. Nurse is obliged to do some- 
ironing to-day; but it will not take long, and 
you can stay with him awhile, I'm sure." 

21. A fretful frown gathered on Edna's fore- 
head, then smoothed itself away ; the little voice 
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had spoken again; — 

22. " Cannot you do even this for your mother, 
when she has been so kind about the doll's dress?" 

23. "Yes, mamma, I will!" said Edna, in her 




softest voice; and the "inside of her" felt so 
good and sweet she hardly knew herself. 

24. So she went to the nursery and had a 
nice frolic with her dear little brother, after 
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which, seeing he was amused with rolling his 
ball about the floor, she picked up a picture book 
and looked it over, sighing a little that the day 
was all going without seeing Rena. 

26. Just at this minute nurse opened the 
door. 

26. " What a good child you've been, Edna," 
she said, gratefully, '^to keep baby so quiet! 
The ironing is all done, and I'll stay with him 
now. Oh — and, by the way, your mamma told 
me to say you were invited to Rena Lee's to sup- 
per ; and now you may go, and take your dolly, 
if you like." 

27. So the day ended more happily than it 
began; and, as Edna again nestled her curly 
head in the pillow, she said to her inner- self : — 

28. " I see I can be good, when I try real 
hard, and I am glad you bothered me so, after all. 
I think I shall always call this my ' try-Satur- 
day.' " 



" Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 

Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And so make life, death, and the vast forever. 
One grand, sweet song." 
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IN SCHOOL DAYS. 





1. Still sits the school-house by the road, 

A ragged beggar sunning ; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 

2. Long years ago a winter's sun 

Shone over it at setting ; 
Lit up its western window panes 
And low eaves' icy fretting. 

3. It touched the tangled golden curls 

And brown eyes, full of grieving. 
Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 

4. For near her stood the little boy 

Her childish favor singled; 
His cap pulled low above a face 

Where pride and shame were mingled. 
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6. Pushing, with restless feet, the snow 
To right and left, he lingered , 
As timidly her tiny hands 

The blue-checked apron fingered. 

6. He saw her lift her eyes ; he felt 

The soft hand's light caressing; 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 
As if a fault confessing. 

7 " I'm sorry that I spelt the word; 
I hate to go above you. 
Because," the brown eyes lower fell, — 
" Because, you see, I love you. " 

8. Still memory to a gray-haired man 

That sweet child-face is showing. 
Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing. 

9. He lives to learn, in life's hard school, 

How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss. 
Like her — because they love him. 



" Something to do, something to love and something to hope 
ior— from tbes^ spring true happiness." 
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CHILD LIFE IN INDIA. 

1. Boys and girls in India are not such 
merry, noisy little people as their western cousins. 

2. They are more serious and quiet ; perhaps 
this is because they live in a warmer climate. 
They are not very strong, either. 

3. I am afraid an Indian boy would be a 
poor match in a wrestle with an American boy. 

4. But these little Hindoos know how to run; 
and, dear me, how nimbly they can turn somer- 
saults ! I have seen a boy spin over and over as 
if he were a rubber-ball, and so fast that it al- 
most made me dizzy to watch him. In a twink- 
ling, he would be on his feet again, his lithe little 
body none the worse for his antics. 

5. During all the time I was in India, I 
never saw a little girl playing with a doll. Of 
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Course many of the children have them, biit they 
are much rarer there than with us. 

6. All the nicfe dolls come from England or 
America, and are quite costly. One bright little 
girl showed me a rag baby she had made herself. 
It was very cunning, but she did not seem to 
play with it much. 

7. If a child has a foreign doll it is kept 
carefully laid away in some drawer or chest and 
only taken out, once in a long while, to show to her 
friends. Indeed, mothers in India do not allow 
their children to play very much, as they think it 
makes them lazy. Little boys are often sent to 
school when only three or four years old. 

8. How I wish you could peep into one of 
those funny native schools! Think of twenty or 
more boys, in caps and white gowns, seated on a 
grass mat on the floor of a veranda facing an 
open court. They all rock back and forth and 
study their lessons in as loud a voice as they can. 
0, what a noise and jumble of words they make! 

9. The teacher looks very solemn and does 
not seem to mind it a bit. If a boy happens to 
lower his voice, the master raps his back, to re- 
mind him he is not studying hard enough. 
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10. In a little niche in the wall stands a 
small brass or mud idol called the god of 
Knowledge, to which the boyg must bow many 
times during the day. 

11. School begins at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, but there is a recess from eight to ten for 
the boys to go home and get their breakfast. 
Each boy, when he comes to school, must bring 
the teacher a present of rice or fruit. This is 
his tuition fee. 

12. Girls are not sent to school. Even if a 
father and mother love their little daughter, they 
will say, "O, she is only a girl; she does not need 
to learn anything." 

13. But sometimes the little girls are allowed 
to go to the mission school. These are very 
much like the boys' schools, only, besides other 
studies, they learn stories out of the Bible and 
beautiful songs. 

14. I once visited such a lovely school. All 
the children belonged to very rich and high- 
caste families. When we went in, no one was 
there but the Hindoo lady teacher. The child- 
ren had not yet come, but the mats were laid on 
the floor all ready for them. 
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16. Pretty soon there was a noise at the 
door, and in bustled the strangest looking figure, 
all covered up ih a white sheet. The sheet was 
thrown off and out stepped a dear, bright-eyed 
little maiden, with bells on her fingers and bells 
on her toes, bells on her ankles and bells sewed 
around the bottom of her cherry-colored skirt. 

16. She had bracelets, necklaces, ear-rings, a 
great nose-ring, and a quantity of gold pins in 
her glossy, black hair. She was a little bundle 
of jewels, silks and perfumes. Every time she 
moved, her little bells tinkled and she seemed to 
enjoy the effect as much as anybody. 

17. Other xhildren came, all dressed in the 
gayest manner, for they had heard we were com- 
ing to visit the school that day, and wanted to 
look their prettiest. Each one had a funny 
wooden slate, on which she wrote with a reed- 
pen dipped in ink made from white lead. 

18. Nearly all these little girls were married. 
They are sometimes married when five or six 
years old, and, if they wait till they are over ten, 
they feel quite disgraced. They think it great 
fun to be married, for then they have so many 
pretty clothes and jewels, and plenty of good 
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things to eat and a very merry time. 

19. For a few years after they are married, 
they stay at home with their mothers and learn 
to bake Indian bread, cook rice and curry, polish 
up the brass dishes until they shine like gold, and 
sew a little. These are happy days for them, 
but, by and by, when they go to their husbands' 
houses, they have to settle down into very demure 
little women. They must never look up or 
speak until they are spoken to ; they must never 
laugh or play, but do their work quietly. 

20. Sometimes the little wife's new friends 
are not very kind to her. They may even be 
very cruel; and you have all heafd what be- 
comes of the poor widow when her husband dies. 

21. You see there are many sad, as well as 
bright things, about child-life in India. 



" If wisdom's ways you'd wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care ; 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And IwWy and w/ie/i, and where/' 
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A NUT TO CRACK. 

1. There was an old woman who lived in a hut 
About the size oJE a hickory nut ; 

The walls were thick, and the ceilings low> 
And seldom out-of-doors did she go. 

2. She took no paper, and in no book 
Of any sort was she seen to look ; 

Yet she imagined she knew much more 
Than man or woman had known before. 

3. They talked in her hearing of wondrous things; 
Of the dazzling splendor of eastern kings, 
Of mountains covered with ice and snow, 
When all the valley lay green below. 

4. They spoke of adventures by sea and land; 
Of oceans and seas by a cable spanned; 
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Of buried treasures; but, though she heard, 
She said she "didn't believe one word." 

5. And still she lives in her little hut, 
About as big as a hickory nut, 

At peace with herself and quite content 
With the ways in which her days are spent, 

6. Little it troubles her, I suppose. 
Because so very little she knows ; 

For, keeping her doors and her windows shut, 
She has shriveled up in her hickory nut. 

7. And you, my dears, will no longer grow. 
If you rest contented with what you know; 
But a pitiful object you will dwell. 

Shut up inside of your hickory shell. 



" There are none so blind as those who will not see." 
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AUNT MARY WHITE. 

1. When I was a child, there lived, next 
door to my home, a dear old lady — ^Aunt Mary 
White. She was eyery one's aunt; that is, every 
one called her Aunt Mary. She was a poor 
widow and lived alone. 

2. There was a factory near by, where the 
thread made from cocoons was woven into silk 
cloth. Mr. Timothy, the owner of this factory, 
used to send Aunt Mary the cocoons that had 
holes in them. These could not be used in the 
factory but she could boil them in soap-suds and 
spin them on her little wheel. 

3. I did not know anything about silk-worms 
or cocoons until Aunt Mary taught me. A large 
mulberry tree grew in front of her porch, which 
made it always shady there; and, every day, she 
brought out her wheel and spun her silk thread. 

4. She first took the soft, moist cocoon be- 
tween her thumb and fore-finger, pulled off a 
thread of the floss and fastened it to the spindle. 
Then she turned the wheel with her right foot 
and kept on pulling out the silk. She had 
learned to do this so well that she could spin 
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very smooth, nice, silk thread. With this she 
knit silk stockings and dyed them black. These 
were stronger and better than woven stockings 
and the ladies who bought them always paid her 
a good price. 

5. One spring I was quite sick for a long 
time. At last the fever left me, but I was too 
weak to walk. I had to sit, propped up with 
pillows, while mother read to me. 

6. When I grew stronger, Aunt Mary came 
over and said she wished to carry me to her 
porch. She had pillows in her large rocking 
chair and a soft shawl to throw over me and she 
said that she knew it would do me good. This 
was just what I needed; a change from the room 
where I had lain so long. After that, the dear 
old lady came for me each morning until I was 
able to walk without her help. Then I went 
over and sat by her while she read to me. 
When I grew tired of listening she would place 
me in her easy chair so that I might watch her 
spin. 

7. " How I wish I could spin ! " I said, one 
day, as I sat watching the silk thread slip be- 
tween her fingers. 
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8. "You can learn, Margaret," she said, "I 
will teach you." 

9. "But you could not spare your wheel, 
Aunt Mary!" 

10. " I have another, dear. My daughter left 
me hers when she married and went away." 

11. So I took my first lesson in spinning silk. 
I made sad work of it for a while, but I kept on 
trying, until Aunt Mary said she was quite 
proud of her little spinner. She said I must 
spin enough silk to knit a pair of stockings 
for myself. 

12. I found it quite easy to do, after I learned 
how to pull the thread out, and, as I knew how to 
knit, Aunt Mary set up the stocking for me. 
When she grew tired of spinning we would sit 
on the porch and knit. It took a long time but 
I finished the stockings. Aunt Mary's stories 
made this pleasant work for me. She had so 
many to tell about her own childhood. 



"Tiny threads make up life's web; 
Little acts of love and truth ; 
Spin aright and weave them well 
In the golden time of youth," 
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AUNT MARY WHITE-II. 



1. After Aunt Mary had finished a story, she 
would say, "Now, Margaret, let us have a little 
talk about silk." She told me first about the 
moth, a small, yellowish insect, which looks much 
like a butterfly. She said the moths laid their 
eggs on mulberry leaves ; these eggs are about 
the size of a mustard seed. When the air is 
warm and dry, they hatch in a few days. 

2. The little moths, when first hatched, do 
not look at all like the moths that lay the eggs. 

They look like small worms, 
and begin, at once, to eat the 
leaves. Indeed, they do noth- 
ing but eat until they are full 
grown. These are what are 
called silk-worms. 
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3. "Each silk-worm has a spinner in its head, 
near its mouth. Its first work is to spin a cover 
around itself, to keep off the rain. While doing 
this, it bends its head and body up and down, 
and crosses from side to side. After this shell 

of the cocoon is formed, it goes 
on spinning its fine silk and 
gluing it together, until its 
cocoon is finished." 

4. "It looks something like a pigeon's egg, 
do you not think so, Margaret?" asked Aunt 
Mary, taking a dry cocoon from a basket, and 
placing it in my hand. 

5. "Very much," I said. "But please tell 
me where the silk-worm is. Is it still inside?'' 

6. " It is still inside of this one, but it has 

changed its form. Here is one 
that has never been opened. I 
will cut a hole in it, so that you 

may see the little fellow." 

7. " He looks dull and sleepy. I suppose he 
must feel tired after so much spinning." 

8. "Just wait a few days, Margaret, and 
watch this one as he comes out," she said, hold- 
ing up another cocoon, " He will bite a bole in 
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the end of his silk-room and come 
out a moth." 

9. "And do these little spinners 
make all the silk of which dresses 
and ribbons are made?" 

10. " Yes, dear ; every thread is spun by 
silk-worms. As soon as you are strong enough, 
I will go with you to the factory. There you 
will see a great many girls reeling the silk floss 
from the cocoons." 

11. "Do they not soften them first?" 

12. "Yes, they sometimes throw them into 
boiling water and sometimes they are steamed. 
The boiling water kills the chrysalis ; but when 
the cocoons are steamed, the chrysalis is found 
alive after the floss has been reeled off." 

13. One day, when kind Mr. Timothy brought 
some cocoons, Aunt Mary showed him a large 
skein of silk which I had spun. 

14. "Did you, really, spin that, Margaret Lit- 
tle?" he asked. 

15. "Yes, she spun every thread herself," 
said Aunt Mary. 

16. "Margaret, I wish you would give it 
to me, I am having a flag woven to send to 
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Henry Clay, and I wish to tell him that a child, 
twelve years old, spun some of the silk. I will 
put this silk into that flag." 

17. I told him it would please me very much 
if he would take my silk. After he had left. 
Aunt Mary told me that Henry Clay was a great 
man, and that it was something of which I 
should be proud — the thought that I had helped 
make a flag for him. 

18. " Do you know, Margaret, why our flag 
has thirteen stripes?" she asked. 

19. " They stand for the first thirteen states." 

20. '^And for what do the stars stand, my 
child?" 

21. " For the first thirteen states, and for those 
that have been added since. Whenever a new 
state is made a new star is added," 

22. " And what do you call all these states ? " 

23. " The Union." 

24. " That is right, my dear. As you are 
not able to go to school, I shall ask you a few 
questions each day as we sit and knit." 

26. The flag was woven and sent to Henry 
Clay, and his letter of thanks was given to me. 
When father read it, he kissed me and said. 
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"Why, little daughter, you should feel proud! 
Not many children receive letters from that great 
statesman." 

1. There lived a dumb spinner at Athelstane Lea ; 
A-spinning a magic web was she. 

2. She spun and she twisted it strong and tight. 
It was fair and delicate, smooth and white. 

3. She built her a dwelling, arched and high; 
Then the poor little spinner lay "down to die, 

4. The magic web was her winding-sheet, 
It measured in length, three fairy feet ; 

5. And the house she had built became her tomb. 
She lay all alone in the twilight gloom ; 

6. But when morning had come and turned to noon 
Said the master: "Ah ! 'tis a fine cocoon !" 

7. Then they stripped from her body the robe so rare, 
To deck the form of a princess fair. 

8. Now the silk sweeps over the palace floor, 
And no one thinks of the spinner more. 
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WE ARE SEVEN. 

1. A simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ? 

2. I met a little cottage girl; 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

3. She had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad ; 
Her face was fair, yea, very fair — 
Her beauty made me glad. 

4. " Sisters and brothers, little maid. 

How many may you be ? '' 
" How many ? seven in all," she said. 
And wondering looked at me. 

5. " And where are they, I pray you tell ? " 

She answered, " Seven are we 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea ; 
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" Two of US in the church-yard lie, 
My sister and my brother ; 
And, in the church-yard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.'' 
"You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, 
Yet ye are seven ; I pray you tell. 
Sweet maid, how this may be ? " 
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8. Then did the little maid reply, 

" Seven boys and girls are we : 
Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
Beneath the church-yard tree." 

9. " You run about, my little maid, 

Your limbs they are alive; 
If two are in the church-yard laid, 
Then ye are only five." 

10. " Their graves are green, they may be seen" 

The little maid replied, 
"Twelve steps or more from my mother's 

door, 
And they are side by side. 

11. "My stockings there I often knit. 

My 'kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit — 
I sit and sing to them. 

12. "And often, after sunset, sir, 

When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer 
And eat my supper there. 

13. "The first that died was little Jane- 

In bed she moaning lay. 
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Till God relieved her of her pain, 
And then she went away. 

14. ^^ So in the church-yard she was laid ; 
And, when the grass was dry. 
Together round her grave we played. 
My brother John and I. 

16. "And when the ground was white with 

snow. 
And I could run and slide. 
My brother John was forced to go, 
And he lies by her side." 

16. "How many are you, then," said I, 

" If they two are in heaven ? " 
The little maiden did reply, 
"0 master, we are seven." 

17. " But they are dead — those two are dead ; 

Their spirits are in heaven." 
'Twas throwing words away ; for still 
The little maid would have her will, 

And said, " Nay, we are seven." 



^' How much better it is to get wisdom than gold." 
12 
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AMY'S LESSON. 






1. "If there is anything in this world that I 
despise, it is selfishness," said Amy, looking up 
with a flash in her blue eyes and a shake of her 
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dark brown curls. "The girl in this book is 
horrid — just horrid ! She won't give up her own 
way for anybody, and all the time she seems to 
think that she is perfectly lovely. I dislike that 
sort of person; don't you, Uncle John?" 

2. Amy was snugly lying in a beautiful 
striped hammock which was hung in the very 
cosiest corner of the veranda. Her head rested 
on a scarlet pillow, and a light wrap of wool lay 
in scarlet meshes over her fleecy white dress. 
She made a pretty picture, certainly. 

3. "Yes, dear," said Uncle John, "selfish- 
ness is very hateful ; few of us can endure it — 
in other people," he added, after a pause. 

4. " Now, Uncle John ! that isn't fair." Amy's 
tone was a little cross, and a frown came on her 
smooth forehead as she returned to her book. 

6. Presently Aunt May came out from the 
parlor. She had been ill, and her face was very 
pale. It did not enter into Amy's mind that 
auntie would like to lie in the hammock — not 
even when Uncle John, springing to his feet, 
gave his arm to her, and seated her in his own 
chair, taking a less easy one himself. 

6, "Amy! Amy darling!" This time it was 
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mamma who called. 

7. "Well, mother?" 

8. "I want you, dear, to go on an errand. 
Come at once, Amy." 

9. "Cannot Johnnie go, mamma?" 

10. The little figure in the hammock did not 
move until an answer was returned in quite de- 
cided tones: 

11. "No, Amy; I want you.^^ 

12. "That is always the way. Just as I get 
to the very best part of a story, I always have to 
leave it. Nobody else is ever disturbed as I 
am," she grumbled, as she hurried away. 

13. "Poor Amy!" said Aunt May. "She 
would be so sweet if she were not so very selfish. 
Is it not a pity?" 

14. And Uncle John observed, "Yet she does 
not think herself selfish." 

15. " She is not wholly selfish," said grandpa, 
who had observed the little scene. "She is 
always ready to share a treat with others, and she 
is very pleasant as long as she is having a nice 
time and is not disturbed. That little outburst 
about the selfish girl of the story was quite gen- 
uine. Amy only needs to see herself as others 
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see her to turn over a new leaf." 

16. "I wish Amy might have an object-les- 
son," said Aunt May, who was now reposing in 
the hammock, into which she had been gently 
lifted by Uncle John. "John dear, cannot we 
give the poor child the sort of picture-lesson she 
needs?" 

17. "You cannot, May," said Uncle John; 
" but I promise you to try my skill at playing the 
part of bear." 
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AMY'S LESSON-II. 

1. Next morning, when Amy, book in hand, 
came to the veranda, she found Uncle John lying 
in the hammock. He hardly looked up in reply to 
her " Good-morning ;" and when, after a few 
moments, Aunt May appeared, he went on read- 
ing as though he had not seen her. 
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2. "Uncle John, Aunt May is here," said 
Amy. 

3. "Oh, my dear, I am glad you feel well 
enough to come out of doors," said he, hardly 
turning his head, while his wife sank wearily in- 
to the first chair. 

4. Amy's eyes opened wide in wonder. This 
was strange conduct, indeed ! 

5. " Why, uncle ! " she exclaimed, " I should 
think you would let Aunt May have the hammock. 
It is much the nicest place for a sick person." 

6. " Oh, is it? I did not notice. Well, I sup- 
pose she must have it," he said, rising, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. "I don't know why I 
must always be the person to be disturbed," he 
said, with a frown and a yawn, as he strolled 
away. 

7. " What can be the matter with Uncle 
John ? " exclaimed Amy, " I am always so 
proud of him. He is so kind and good. He 
cannot be well," 

8. "For my part," said Aunt May, "I can 
only say that my husband never in his life acted 
in this way before ; and it does look very strange." 

9. "John!" said grandpa, coming around the 
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corner of the house. 

10. " Well ?" replied the person addressed. 

11. " If you are going to the village, will you 
call at Smith's for me, and leave a message ? '' 

12. . '^ H-m-m ! " replied Uncle John doubt- 
fully. " To call at Smith's will take me a half- 
mile out of my way. Cannot Rufus go?" 

13. The manner was an exact copy of Amy's 
usual tone when her mother proposed an errand 
for her. Amy knew it, and colored, but said 
nothing. 

14. " For that matter — " began grandpa se- 
verely. But Uncle John stopped him : 

15. " Oh, I will go, of course." Then, in a low- 
er tone, audible to Amy, but not to grandpa : " I 
never do plan out a morning for myself that 
everybody does not ask me to do things that 
somebody else could do just as well. If I only 
could be let alone for once ! " 

16. " Uncle John ! " exclaimed Amy, " I never 
talk so; I never make myself so hateful. There! " 

17. " Pray, who said you did ? " answered 
Uncle John, as if in great surprise. " I hear no 
one speak of Amy." 

18. Amy was silent and thoughtful. The day 
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wore on. At dinner, guests came, and it was 
needful for some one to wait. It must be either 
Amy or Johnnie. Johnnie had been obliged to 
give up his place so often that, to-day, his mother 
thought it better that Amy should wait. Amy 
was, as usual, beginning, " I think it is really 
too bad, mamma; I always am obliged to — " 
when an odd look in Uncle John^s eyes stopped her. 

19. A week later, in a twilight talk with 
mamma — one of the sweet talks which girls and 
mothers sometimes have — ^Amy confessed that 
she was trying to overcome her fault. 

20. "I see how hateful it looks in others," 
she said. " Truly, mamma, I never thought of it 
before ; and I did not know that I was so much 
like that wretched girl in the story I read, until 
I saw Uncle John acting just as I had been do- 
ing. Now, mother dear, will you not give me a 
text to help me along ? '^ 

21. And her mother gave her this one : "For 
even Christ pleased not Himself." 



" Search thine own heart. What paineth thee 
In others, in thyself may be. 
All dust is frail; all flesh is weak; 
Be thou the tme man thou dost seeL" 
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HELPING MOTHER DOWN THE HILL. 

1. A few weeks since, I saw a touching and 
beautiful sight. While driving through a rug- 
ged part of the country, I observed an elderly 
lady trying to pick her way over a rough hill- 
side. She came very slowly and carefully. 

2. The hill was quite steep, and I was pitying 
her and thinking of ofPering my help, when I heard 
a whistling boy coming up behind the carriage. 
He bounded past, and running up the hill put his 
arms around the lady and steadied her steps, 
saying pleasant words, I know, for the face in 
the warm hood looked beaming and bright with 
happiness. 

3. As we passed, I heard her say these words: 
" It is so nice to have a boy to come and help a 
mother down the hill." They passed on, and 
went into a farm house at the foot of the hill. I 
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knew they were mother and son. There was a 
sermon in those few words, I thought. I wish 
every boy could have heard them. 




4. You, boys, are, all of you, here to help 
mother down the hill of life. You don't all do 
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it, though; do you, boys? Some of you make 
it harder for her. You do things that trouble 
her ; she is anxious about you and then she has 
to pick her way over places a thousand times 
rougher than walking down a steep hill. Per- 
haps you are getting into bad habits, and will not 
obey her counsel. Her poor heart is bruised and 
torn by your conduct. She knows what the re- 
sults of evil doings are; that if a boy begins hab- 
its that he thinks light as cobwebs in his youth, 
by and by they may become iron chains about 
him, and when he is a man he will be a slave to 
them. 

5. Now, boys, if you would help the dear 
mother down the hill of life, and make the path 
smooth for her, do the things she wishes you to 
do. And if you are all right as regards bad 
habits, perhaps you are not as thoughtful of the 
"little things'' that make up life, as you might 
be. Be as polite in waiting upon your mother 
as you are in waiting upon other boys' mothers. 
Do not speak in rough tones to her. Be always 
gentle when you speak to her, and careful to re- 
member what she wishes you to do. 

6. *^It is so nice to have a boy to help a 
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mother down the hill." Yes, when weary and 
worn with life's hard work, and age begins to 
come, it is a great comfort to know that a strong, 
upright boy is coming to help mother down. 
. 7. And then, boys, when you leave home, 
although you can not put your arms around 
mother and steady her steps, yet you can write 
her good, long letters. You can tell her you wish 
you were in the old home again, so you could hug 
and kiss her as you did when you were a little 
fellow, and loved to climb up in her lap. 

8. One of the greatest blessings in the world 
is that of having a praying mother. Make your- 
selves worthy of the good mothers God has given 
you, and take your mother's God for your God, 
in the days of your youth. 



" Over my heart, in the years that have flown, 
No love, like mother-love, ever has shone ; 
No other worship abides and endures 
Faithful, unselfish and patient Uke yours." 
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BE AS THOROUGH AS YOU CAN. 

1. Whatsoe'er you find to do, 

Do it, boys, with all your might! 
Never be a little true. 
Or a little in the right. 
Trifles even 
Lead to heaven; 
Trifles make the life of man ; 
So, in all things, 
Great or small things, 
Be as thorough as you can. 

2. Let no speck your armor dim — 

Keep it spotless — keep it bright ! 
I'd not give a fig for him 
Who says any lie is white ! 
He who falters. 
Twists, or alters 
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Little atoms when we speak, 

May deceive me, 

But, believe me, 
To himself he is a sneak! 

3. Help the weak if you are strong. 

Love the old if you are young, 
Own a fault if you are wrong. 
If you're angry hold your tongue. 
In each duty 
Lies a beauty. 
If your eyes you do not shut, 
Just as surely 
And securely 
As a kernel in a nut! 

4. Love with all your heart and soul. 

Love with eye and ear and touch: 
That's the moral of the whole. 
You can never love too much. 
'Tis the glory 
Of the story 
In our babyhood begun ; 
Hearts without it — 
Never doubt it — 
Are the worlds without a sun. 
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5. If you think a word will please, 
Say it, if it is but true ; 
Words may give delight with ease, 
When no act is asked from you. 
Words may often 
Soothe and soften. 
Gild a joy or heal a pain; 
They are treasures 
Yielding pleasures 
It is sinful to retain. 



6. Whatsoe'er you find to do. 

Do it, then, with all your might ; 
Let your prayer be strong and true- 



Prayer, my lads, will keep you right : 

Pray in all things, 

Great and small things. 
Like a Christian gentleman. 

And forever, 

Now or never. 
Be as thorough as you can. 



" Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well." 
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THE LITTLE RED DWARF-I. 

1. Fred had been fretful all day. From the 
time he arose in the morning until his papa re- 
turned from business in the evening, he had wor- 
ried and complained until his nurse said nothing 
would please him. 

2. He even spoke in a cross, unkind tone to 
his baby sister, when she held out her chubby 
hands and said in her sweet, lisping way, "Fweddy, 
please take baby Grace down 'tairs to mamma." 

3. When he asked for a story, papa lifted 
him to his knee and said he would tell him about 
the little red dwarf. The name pleased the 
child and, as he settled himself to listen, his fath- 
er began : 

4. '' Once upon a time, not so very long ago, 
there lived a little red dwarf. Of all the dwarfs 
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that ever did live, he, surely, was the one that 
did the most harm and made the most noise 
about it. This was all the more strange because 
he was so very small. You never saw — you 
never even heard of — a dwarf as small as he was. 
He measured only 
a few inches — a 
very few inches — 
inches, not feet, 
you know, such 
as you measure 
yourself by when 
you want to see 
how much you 
have grown." 

6. "Oh, pa- 
pa," cried Fred, 
" how I should 
like to see such a 
tiny little fellow!" 
" He did not run around and play in the yard, as 
little boys do, but lived in a queer little cave. 
This cave was dark, low-arched and strongly 
guarded. Ivory doors shut him in fast and,outside 
these,were gates that were often fastened at night. 
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6. " There was no other dwarf in all the land 
that was so secured, and yet, in spite of all this, 
there was no other so hard to manage. He could 
be quiet, when he wanted to be, but there wasn't 
a locksmith living who could lock the ivory doors 
so tightly that the dwarf could not burst them 
open. They might lock up robbers and wild 
beasts in their cages, but never a bolt or bar 
could keep this little fellow still, unless he him- 
self wished to be silent. 

7. " How foolish it is to say it does not mat- 
ter what little things do! 'fie is only a child,' 
people say, sometimes, just as though he could 
do no harm. And yet I believe that this little 
dwarf was stronger than everything else in the 
world, with all its mighty mountains, its roaring 
winds and surging seas. Yet there was one — 
only one — who was stronger, of whom I shall 
tell you after awhile. - 

8. " The strangest thing about this red dwarf 
was that he never went away from home. Often 
he could be seen peeping through his ivory gates, 
but he would jump back again before he could 
say a word. So you see, he was not at all like 
the other dwarfs we read about as he never 
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roamed through the woods or lay down by the 
brook-side to rest. 

9. " But, although he never left his cave, he 
had hundreds of errand boys whom he sent forth. 
In a moment he could send out a whole army of 
them. Now each of these was wrapped up in a 
coat as thin as air so that no one could see him. 
He, also, had wings that carried him ever so far 
at a time. 

10. " Many were armed with tiny darts and 
arrows, which would wound the persons they 
struck and would often leave painful sores that 
were very long in healing." 



" If thou know'st no good to say 
Of thy brother, foe, or friend. 
Take thou, then, the silent way. 
Lest in word thou should'st oflfend." 
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THE LITTLE RED DWARF-II. 

1. '^It would take me a very long time to 
tell of half the harm done by this dreadful little 
red dwarf. If I lived to be a thousand years 
old and did nothing but write all my days, I 
could not, in that time, tell you of all the evil he 
did. There was Mabel Green, the nurse of little 
Charley Chatter, who would have been the hap- 
piest girl alive had it not been for this dreadful 
dwarf. 

2. '^ Charley often left the ivory doors open, 
and then the dwarf would send out a swarm of 
his stinging errand-boys. They would burst 
upon Mabel while she was humming a merry 
tune and would sting and wound her until she 
was ready to cry out. And, sometimes, they 
would drop on the tender little baby just as she 
was smiling and coaxing her brother to take her." 

3. " Oh, papa," sobbed Freddy, " I know now 
what you mean by the red dwarf. It is my 
tongue. I have been cross and have said so 
many naughty words to-day." 

4. " Listen while I finish the story, my boy, 
and then you may talk to me, Away in the 
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heart of that country, there lived a mighty king 

— the one who ruled all the people. He was the 

only person who was stronger than the dwarf. 

6. The truth is that the dwarf, cruel as he was, 




could only do what the king bade him. He was 
the king's slave and could, himself, do nothing 
but by the king's leave. When the stinging 
army flew out with swords and spears, it was 
this great king that urged them forward. Night 
and day, the dwarf had to wait for his orders. 
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6. "Now, it chanced that, one day, an eld 
man happened to find a strange book that ex- 
plained to him very many things he had not un- 
derstood. As he turned over the pages and read 
on slowly, chapter after chapter, what should he 
light upon but an account of the dwarf that 
plagued the village. 

7. " He pushed up his great silver glasses, 
laid down the book for a few minutes and began 
to think. At last he said aloud : 'I have found 
out the secret — all about the king and his poor 
little slave. Now, if we could only get another 
king — ^^one that was good and wise — the dwarf 
would be just as much of a blessing, as he has 
been a plague and a curse.' 

8. " As he spoke, there came such a merry peal 
of bells from an old church tower near by, that 
he started up and hurried off to his nearest 
neighbor to ask what it meant. 

9. " ^ Means ? " cried his neighbor, ^ why it 
means good news for all of us. The old king is 
dead.' 

10. " ^ Ha-ha ! ' laughed the old man, looking 
very knowing through his big glasses, 'if this is 
true, the little red dwarf will be dreadful no longer.' 
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11. "And, sure enough, it was so. Mabel 
Green was happy the live-long day, for, from the 
time the new king began to rule, the little red 
dwarf tried to do all the good he could. Day 
after day his errand boys flew out singing and 
whistling and making everybody happy around 
them. Little jvonder that Mabel was happy or 
that the baby crowed with delight when they 
heard only pleasant, loving words fall from Char- 
ley Chatter's lips." 

12. " Where did the old man find the book that 
told him about the red dwarf ? " asked Freddy. 

13. " The Bible was the book, my boy. Lis- 
ten while I read to you: ^Even so the tongue is 
a little member, and boasteth great things. For 
every kind of beasts and of birds, and of serpents, 
and of things in the sea is tamed, and hath been 
tamed of mankind, but the tongue can no man 
tame !' 

14. '^And here, Freddy, in another place, it 
says : ^ But those things which proceed out of 
the mouth come from the heartJ* 

15. " There it is, my boy. The heart is king^ 
and nothing but a good heart can make a good 
tongue." 
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0, many a shaft at random sent 

Finds mark the archer little meant ! 

And many a ^ord at random spoken 

May soothe or womid a heart that's broken.*' 
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SPEAK GENTLY. 





1. Speak gently ; it is better far 

To rule by love than fear : 
Speak gently ; let no harsh words mar 
The good you might do here, 

2. Speak gently to the little child : 

Its love be sure to gain ; 
Teach it in accents soft and mild ; 
It may not long remain. 

3. Speak gently to the aged one ; 

Grieve not the care-worn heart : 
The sands of life are nearly run ; 
Let such in peace depart. 
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4. Speak gently, kindly, to the poor; 

Let no harsh word be heard ; 
They have enough they must endure, 
Without an unkind word. 

5. Speak gently to the erring ; know 

They may have toiled in vain ; 
Perhaps mnkindness made them so ; 
win them back again. 

6. Speak gently; ^tis a little thing 

Dropped in the heart's deep well ; 
The good, the joy, which it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. 
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THE EAGLE. 



1, The eagle is a bird of prey. It belongs 
to the falcon family. It is called the king of 
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birds because of its great strength, its wonderful 
flights and the keenness of its sight. 

2. Its beak is strong and curved; its feet fur- 
nished with sharp talons and feathered to the toes, 

3. The most noted species are the Golden, 
the Imperial, the Bald and the Harpy eagle. 
The name of Bald or White-headed eagle has 
been given to this bird on account of the snow- 
white color of its head and neck. The rest of 
its body is a deep chocolate brown, but its tail is 
of the same white hue as its head and neck. 

4. The Bald eagle is very fond of fish. He 
is a clumsy fisher, still he wades into shallow 
streams and manages to snatch the fish that try 
to pass him. 

5. The Golden eagle is found in most parts of 
Europe. It is not uncommon in Great Britain, 
but is more often found in Scotland. The flight 
of this bird is very beautiful, but, when on land, 
its walk is quite awkward because its long talons 
are greatly in its way. Its food is sea-birds, 
hares and rabbits; and it often selects a young 
lamb for its dinner. 

6. These birds have even been known to pounce 
upon young children and try to carry them off. 
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7. Eagles, usually, hunt in pairs, one watch- 
ing from some height while the other courses 
along the ground and drives the game from the 
bushes. 

8. The eye of this bird, as of most birds of 
prey, is so formed as to enable it to see an object 
at a great distance, 

9. The eagle lays but two eggs. Her nest is 
made of a great mass of sticks, rushes and grass 
and her young are fledged about the end of July. 
While in the nest, it is dangerous to approach 
the spot as the old eagles are very fierce and 
daring. 

10. This noble bird is the type that has been 
chosen by the American people as an emblem of 
their nation. 



Bird of Columbia ! well art thou 

An emblem of our native land ; 
With unblenched front and noble brow, 

Among the nations doomed to stand. 
Proud, like her mighty mountain woods ; 

Like her own rivers, wandering free ; 
And sending forth, from hills and floods. 

The joyous shout of liberty ! 
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Like thee, majestic bird ! like thee 
She stands in unbought majesty. 
With spreading wings, mitired and strong, 
That dares a soaring far and long. 
That momits aloft, nor looks below. 
And will not quail though tempests blow. 



LESSON LIV. 



singing bringing swinging 

singeing tingeing swingeing 



AMERICA. 



1. My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet Land of Liberty, 

Of thee I sing. 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrim's pride, 
From every mountain side 

Let Freedom ring. 

2. My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble, free, 

Thy name I love. 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
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Thy woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 

3. Let music swell the breeze 
And ring through all the trees 

Sweet Freedom's song. 
Let mortal tongues awake; 
Let all that breathe partake ; 
Let rocks their silence break, 

The sound prolong. 

4. Our father's God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing. 
Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom's holy light. 
Protect us by Thy might 

Great God, our King. 

** Liberty and union, now and forever, one and inseparable." 
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THE LITTLE CHICKEN-L 

1. In the spring of 1887 Deadwood was 
only a rough mining camp of a few hundred 
people. George Miller, with his wife and 
children, lived there in a log cabin, chinked with 
mud. 

2. It was built on the side of one of the 
steep hills that surround the town. The back 
yard ran up to the very top of the hill and the 
front yard sloped down to City Creek. 

3. All along the rocky edges of the stream, 
the children panned for gold, and played they 
found it. They also dug a ditch eighteen feet 
long, to carry the water to their gold diggings ; 
and there they had built a little flume to wash 
their gold from the gravel. 

4. On the side of the hill, they had at least a 
dozen rich quartz claims ; but for the want of 
money, as they said in their play, they had not 
been able to hire help to dig the gold out. 

5. One claim they named Mother Goose, and 
another. Jack and the Bean-pole. Above these 
stood a tree, and to it they nailed a card on which 
was printed: 
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NOTICE. 

WE HEKE LOCATE THIS TREE THAT WE MAY EXTRACT 
THE JUICE KNOWN AS SPRUCE GUM. 

6. This was the mine they enjoyed working 
the most. 

7. The children were twins, nine years of 
age ; but, as Robert was the larger and the 
stronger of the two, their mother often told him 
to take care of Rosie. 

8. He obeyed by taking care that she should 
find his hat, run his errands, and do everything 
he did not want to do himself. But, as his sister 
liked to serve him as much as he liked to be 
served, they were always happy together. 

9. One fond wish they had in common, and 
that was the desire for a pet. 

10. When in Montana, they had a dog and a 
cat and many chickens ; but here, as they often 
complained to their father, they had nothing but 
their "mining" to think of. 

11. So, kind-hearted George Miller took fif- 
teen dollars, which he could not well spare, and 
bought a rooster and two hens — the first that had 
ever been brought into Deadwood. 
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12. "The big brown hen is mine," cried Rob- 
bie, "because I am the biggest.'' 

13. " And I'll take the little black and white 
chicken," said Rosie, clapping her hands. " ! 
is she not a little love? I guess she is a Muscovy 
hen, don't you? Let us call them Dot and Tot.'' 

14. " Pshaw! " he answered, "that is just like 
a girl. We will call old cock-a-doodle, Father 
Abraham, and his wives, Sarah and Hagar. 
Sarah is my hen." 

16. "And Hagar is mine," cried Rosie, joy- 
fully. 

16. It was three weeks after this that their 
father came home sick. He was flushed with fever. 

17. " I have struck gold, Mary! " he said to his 
wife. " Look here ! What do you think of that 
rock?" 

18. " I do not know," she answered, sadly. She 
had been crying for she was homesick. 

19. "Cheer up! cheer up! We will not always 
be poor. We'll be rich and you shall have chick- 
en soup every day. I have been working hard and 
my head aches,but we will be rich — we will be rich." 

20. Poor George Miller did not know how 
sick he was. Through many days and nights he 

14 
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talked about how rich they would be. But his 
face was flushed and his hands were hot, and he 
did not know what he was saying. 

21. At last, the fever left him and the doctor 
said he would get welL 

22. Every day little Rosie would drive the 
chickens into the cabin door to pay her father a 
visit. He always smiled when they came, and 
she thought it was only the chickens that pleased 
him, but her own sweet, blooming face pleased 
him most. 



" Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 

Although no home were half so fair ; 

No simplest duty is forgot, 

Life hath no dim and lowly spot 

That doth not in her sunshine share." 

LESSON LVI. 

perfect peril porter mature 
patient proper posture polite 
patience prudent prison dispose 

THE LITTLE CHICKEN—M. 

1. One evening, just at nightfall, the doctor 
made his last visit. 
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2. "All you need now is building up, Mr. 
Miller," he said. " You must have strength. If 
there were any chickens to be had here, I should 
prescribe chicken broth." 

3. The children, who were sitting near, play- 
ing, raised their heads with a startled look. 

4. "We have two hens," said Mrs. Miller; 
'^we might take one of those." 

5. Robert bent over as though looking closely 
at a hole in his shoe, but Rosie came, at once, to 
her father's bed-side. 

6. "You can have Hagar, dear papa; you 
can have my little chicken." 

7. Her voice trembled and the tears came as 
she turned away, but no one noticed them in the 
faint light of the room. 

8. " Thank you, dear," said her father, while 
her mother rose, saying she would kill the 
chicken at once, as it would be better if hung up 
over night. 

9. "Let me hold the lantern," cried Robert. 

10. Rosie looked out through a crack in the 
cabin wall and saw the light of the lantern as 
they went to the chicken-house. She heard the 
sharp cries of poor Hagar, the sound of a swift 
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stroke on wood, and the flutter of wings. Then 
she threw herself upon her own little bed and 
cried as though her heart would break. 




11. The next morning, before her mother was 
up, Kosie crept softly out of the back door, and. 
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by the dim daylight, saw a few dull red spQts on 
a pine log at the wood -pile, and, near by, a few 
black and white feathers. 

12. With the tears flowing fast, she picked 
them up, and, placing them together, tied them 
with a little piece of black cambric. Stealing 
softly back into the house, she laid them 
between the leaves of her Bible, on a verse in the 
gospel of St. Luke, which her mother had taught 
her: 

13. '^ Are not five sparrows sold for two farth- 
ings and not one of them forgotten before God ? " 

14. That was a sad day for poor Rosie. She 
stayed away from the cabin all morning and 
walked along the creek. 

15. At noon she returned to the house. A 
pleasant odor was borne to her, and she was sur- 
prised to see her father propped up in a rocking- 
chair, sitting at the table. 

16. "I tell you, Mary, this chicken broth is 
nice. It has made me strong already. Now I 
am going to eat a wing," he said, 

17. A deep sob from the doorway made him 
turn his head. There stood his little daughter, 
with her wide-open eyes, from which the tears 
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were streaming, fixed upon his plate. 

18. "Why, little Rosie," he said, holding out 
his arms, "does it hurt you so ?" 

19. "Yes, papa," she sobbed, "but I am glad, 
oh ! so glad, that I had something to give that 
will make you well ! " 

20. A year afterward George Miller sold his 
claim for a great many thousand dollars. The 
man who bought it asked him why he called it 
" The Little Chicken.'' 

21. He answered by telling him about little 
Rosie, and said, although it was not much of a 
story, it was sweet to remember. 

22. The first money he spent was for a half 
dozen hens and a rooster. These he gave to his 
little daughter. When Robert asked to share 
them, his father said: "No, these are all for the 
little girl, who was willing to give up what she 
loved so much to help her poor sick papa." 



" She doeth little kindnesses 

Which most leave undone or despise; 
For nought that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low-esteemed in her eyes." 
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LESSON LVII. 



sincere direct secure decent 

discreet corrupt sincere constant 
dispose complete dispose cautious 



THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 

1. Between the dark and the daylight, 

When the night is beginning to lo.wer^ 
Comes a pause, in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the children's hour. 

2. I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet; 
The sound of a door that is opened 
And voices, soft and sweet. 

3. From my study I see, in the lamp-light, 

Descending the broad hall-stair, 
Grave Alice and laughing Allegra 
And Edith, with golden hair. 

4. A whisper and then a silence; 

Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning togethei 
To take me by surprise. 
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A sudden rush from the stair- way; 

A sudden raid from the hall; 
- By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle-wall. 




They climb up mto my turret 

O'er the arms and back of my chair; 

If I try to escape, they surround me. 
They seem to be everywhere ! 
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7. They almost devour me with kisses; 

Their arms about me entwine 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his mouse-tower on the Rhine. 

8. Do you think, blue-eyed banditti, 

Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ? 

9. I have you fast in my fortress 

And will not let you depart, 
But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart; 

10. And there will I keep you forever. 

Yes, forever, and a day; 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin 
And moulder in dust away. 



" A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.*' 



LESSON LVIII 
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SPIDERS. 

1. If we could only persuade ourselves to 
make spiders a study, instead of looking at them 
with a feeling of horror, we might learn much 
that would interest us. 

2. There are the gossamer spiders who float 
high into the air, borne upon an almost invisible 
thread. The water spiders, who form an air- 

• tight dwelling under the waves. The hunting 
spiders, who creep quietly along and then spring, 
like lightning, upon their prey. The pirate 
spiders, who skim over the surface of the water 
and snatch up the helpless flies. 

3. The garden spider is a busy little fellow. 
His net is formed from a gummy substance kept 
in a little bag called a spinneret, through the holes 
of which it is drawn and becomes hard when ex- 
posed to the air. 

4. Each thread is composed of many thou- 
sand lines. When his web is woven, the spider 
hides himself under ^ leaf and pounces upon any 
unwary fly that has been caught in his silken trap. 

5. Should the fly be a large one, the spider 
encircles it with fresh threads until it has bound 
its wings and legs to its body, and, then, breaking 
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the few threads that held it to the net, bears it 
off, in triumph, to its hiding place. 

6. The house spider makes a thicker and 
more irregular web and hides itself at the bottom 
of a silken tunnel fastened to this web. I have 
a friend who so far tamed a large house spider 
that it would come and take a fly out of his hand. 

7. The eggs of the spider are enclosed in a 
silken bag and, when hatched, the young keep 
closely together. 

8. A lady, who has watched spiders and their 
ways very closely, tells how she once saw a moth- 
er-spider hurrying back to her home carrying a 
big fly and taking long strides, as though in great 
haste to reach her babies. She was soon inside 
her house, and the little ones thronged around 
her and ate the body of the fly while she held it ; 
she had first crushed it in her strong jaws. She 
saw, too, that a great many silken lines were 
strung through the house. 

9. What do you think they were for ? The 
spider-babies hung up their old clothes on them 
when they took them off, and so the place looked 
like a spider rag-fair. The little creatures, from 
time to time, come out in new frocks of different 
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patterns, for all spiders moult four or five times. 
As they change not only the pattern but the color 
of their clothes, it often puzzles the wise men 
who watch them to know who they are. 

10. I once heard of a spider who invented a 
balloon for her babies to travel in. She seemed 
to have grown tired of her old home, and wanted 
to take her babies to a new one ; so she spun a 
little gossamer balloon, shaped something like 
the half of a walnut-shell. She fastened it with 
silken ropes to the branch of a tree until all was 
ready. 

11. When she and her babies got into it, 
ihey clung all about her as though they were 
frightened. She seemed to be saying something 
to them, as if assuring them there was no danger. 
Then she examined the balloon, to be sure that 
all was right, cut the gossamer ropes, and up 
went the gallant little car on the breeze as they 
all started on their air voyage. 



'^Believe not each accusing tongue, 
As most weak people do ; 
But still believe that story wrong 
Which ought not to be true/' 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 



Will you walk into 
my parlor ? " 
spider to a 

fly; 

"'Tis the prettiest little parlor 
That ever you did spy. 
The way into my parlor 
Is up a winding stair, 
And I have many curious things 
To show when you are there." 
"Oh no, no ! " said the little fly, 
"To ask me is in vain; 
For who goes up your winding stair 
Can ne'er come down again," 
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2. "Tm sure you must be weary 

With soaring up so high; 
Will you rest upon my little bed ? " 
Said the spider to the fly. 
" There are pretty curtains drawn around, 
The sheets are fine and thin, 
And if you like to rest awhile, 
I'll snugly tuck you in." 
- " Oh, no, no ! " said the little fly, 
"For IVe often heard it said 
They never, never wake again 
Who sleep upon your bed." 

3. Said the cunning spider to the fly, 

"Dear friend, what shall I do 
To prove the warm affection 
IVe always felt for you ? 
I have within my pantry 

Good store of all that's nice; 
I'm sure you're very welcome — 
Will you please to take a slice ? " 
"Oh no, no ! " said the little fly; 
"Kind sir, that cannot be; 
I've heard what's in your pantry,. 
And I do not wish to see." 
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4. "Sweet creature," said the spider, 

"You're witty and you're wise; 
How handsome are your gauzy wings ! 

How brilliant are your eyes ! 
I have a little looking-glass 

Upon my parlor shelf; 
If you'll step in one moment, dear, 
You shall behold yourself." 
" I thank you, gentle sir," she said, 
" For what you're pleased to say; 
And, bidding you good-morning now, 
I'll call another day." 

5. The spider turned him round about. 

And went into his den, 
For well he knew the silly fly 

Would soon be back again; 
So he wove a subtile web 

In a little corner sly. 
And set his table ready 

To dine upon the fly: 
Then went out to his door again, 

And merrily did sing, 
" Come hither, hither, pretty fly. 

With the pearl and silver wing I 
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Your robes are green and purple ! 

There's a crest upon your head ! 
Your eyes are like the diamond bright, 

But mine are dull as lead," 

6. Alas ! alas ! how very soon 

This silly little fly, 
Hearing his wily, flattering words, 

Came slowly flitting by: 
With buzzing wings she hung aloft, 

Then near and nearer drew — 
Thought only of her brilliant eyes, 

And green and purple hue; 
Thought only of her crested head — 

Poor foolish thing ! At last 
Up jumped the cunning spider. 

And fiercely held her fast. 

7. He dragged her up his winding stair. 

Into his dismal den 
Within his little parlor — ^but 

She ne'er came out again ! 
And now, dear little children. 

Who may this story read. 
To idle, silly, flattering words 

I pray you ne'er give heed. 

15 
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Unto an evil counselor 

Close heart, and ear, and eye, 

And learn a lesson from the tale 
Of the spider and the fly. 





" Beware of flatterers.*' 
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THE WILLING GIVERS-L 



Ji- 



lt was the night before Christmas and 
Henry and Lucy were begging nurse for just one 
more story, 

" I will tell you a true story, children," said 
nurse, " and one you have never heard before." 

"Is it a Christmas story?" asked Henry, as 
they settled themselves cozily before the bright 
fire in the nursery. 

. " Yes," said nurse. 

" What is the name of the story?" asked Lucy. 
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" We will call it ' The Willing Givers,' " said 
nurse, 

2. Mr, Goodrich was the father of a large 
family of children, six boys and five girls. He 
was wealthy and had a lovely home. 

3. As his children did not know how much 
poor people suffer from lack of food and clothing, 
he feared they might become selfish. 

4. " I wish to teach our boys and girls a les- 
son, and you must help me," said he to his wife, 
one day. 

6. Of course Mrs. Goodrich was willing. 
Mothers are always glad to do what they can to 
make their children good and true. 

6. The very next day, as they all sat at the 
dinner table, Mr. Goodrich said : " My children, 
I wish you to make a choice to-day, about your 
Christmas gifts. As you know, your mother and 
I have always made you handsome presents and 
have given you money besides, to buy gifts for 
your friends. 

7. " Now I wish to ask how many are willing 
to do without Christmas gifts, this year, and let us 
buy something to make some poor children happy. 
Do not answer until you have thought about it. 
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8. " You must think of a Christmas Eve with- 
out a tree loaded with gifts ; and of a Christmas 
morning in which jou will have no presents from 
one another. All must be given to the poor lit- 
tle ones, hungry and cold, who may never have 
had a Christmas gift in their lives. 

9. " Take ten minutes to decide, and then all 
who wish to make a happy Christmas for the poor, 
this year, may raise their right hands." 

10. But the ten minutes were too long. Five 
had not passed until ten hands were lifted; even 
the baby, in his high chair, crowed and raised 
his chubby fist, just because the other^^ did. 

11. But one child, a boy of ten, held his right 
hand down. He shook his head and said, when 
he saw the sad look on his mother's face, " I do 
not want my Christmas spoiled. Father says 
we can do as we please about it." 

12. "And so you shall, Edward. If this is 
your wish, this Christmas shall be to you what 
last Christmas was." 

13. " But we can do as we please, too, can we 
not?" asked little eight-year-old Anna, her eyes 
filling with tears, as she thought of the little hun- 
gry children whom she so often saw in the street. 
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14. " Yes, dear; as I said, at first, each child 
may choose; but do not forget that you must not 
change your minds." 

16. " We have made our choice," said the 
nine who had first raised their hands. 

16. " Made 'toice," lisped the baby, smiling as 
the rest had done. 

17. Edward hung his head. Although he 
was too selfish to give his money to the poor, he 
felt ashamed to look his father in the face. 

18. How busy the children were before the 
holidays ! Mr. Goodrich had given them money 
as he always did. But this year it was to buy 
gifts for the poor. 

19. They were told that they might select the 
toys — enough for twenty cliildren — and, on Sat- 
urday, their mother would go with them to buy 
the clothes. 

20. Ida, the eldest daughter, was to buy the 
presents which Tot, the baby, was to give, because 
he was too young to go shopping. 

21. Mr. Goodrich said it might be well for 
each of his sons to buy suits of clothes for two 
poor boys, and each of his daughters to buy 
dresses and flannels for two poor girls. This 
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would make just enough, as Edward was not to 
buy any. He might spend his money as he had 
always done. 

22. " But may I not go, when mother takes 
them to the store?" 

23. " No, my son. You can have no share in 
this. Your choice has been made." 

24. It was a happy family that started out 
shopping on the Saturday before Christmas. Mrs. 
Goodrich went with them to direct and advise. 
There were twenty outfits to buy, and this could 
not be done in less than three hours. 

25. But, oh, the fun of it ! Holding up the 
soft, warm stockings and asking mother if these 
would fit ; lifting a thick-soled, heavy shoe and 
wondering how well it would wear ; guessing the 
ages and names of the little ones who were to get 
the clothes ! 

26. " These are for Tot," said Ida, holding 
up, with one hand, a suit large enough for a child 
of twelve, and, with the other, shoes and stockings 
to match. 

27. How they all laughed ! " What would 
our baby look like with that suit on?" ^sked 
Ralph. 
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28. " Yes, and those shoes. Poor Tot ! " said 
Philip. 

29. " You know what I meant, boys. These 
are for Tot to give to some poor girl. He is 
large enough for that." 

30. " So he is, bless his heart ! " said Anna. 



" He gives nothing but worthless gold 
Who gives from a sense of duty.** 
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1. When Christmas morning came, before 
breakfast was served, Mr. Goodrich asked his 
children to follow him to the basement. They 
wondered what they should see, but did not ask 
any questions. 

2. He threw open a door which led to the 
lower hall, and there stood twenty children^ 
clothed in rags, their worn-out shoes and stock- 
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ings covering only parts of their little, cold feet. 
Their hands were soiled and on some faces were 
traces of tears. 

3. " Oh, father," cried Anna, " I know they are 
hungry. Let that thin little boy have my breakfast." 
4. ^^Thry shall 
«// have breakfast 
heie," he said, as 




he led tiie chihiieii l>uk 

'^Eat your own lueakta-it 

first, while the nut ^t- s 

down stairs bathe and dress the little ones. When 

this is done, they shall be brought to the table, 

and you shall help wait upon your guests." 

5. " What a dear, good papa you are ! " said 
Ida and Anna, at the same time. 
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6. " Dood papa ! " chimed in litttle Tot. 

7. " May I not help to wait upon them, 
father ? " asked Edward. 

8. "No, my son; not this time. You know 
you were not to change your mind." 

9. You would never have known those 
children as they came into the dining room.. 
They looked so sweet and clean in their new 
clothes. Their eyes danced and their faces 
glowed. 

10. Mr. Goodrich told them to bow their 
heads, as he asked the dear Saviour to bless the 
little ones upon this, His birthday, even as He 
had blessed those other children while He was 
here on earth. 

11. Then the fresh rolls, hot cakes and broiled 
steak were brought in, and the children of the 
family took their places with the servants behind 
the chairs of their guests. 

12. When breakfast was over, Ida carried 
Tot over to where a girl of twelve years sat. 
Bending her head she whispered, " The baby 
has brought you your suit." 

13. " The darling ! How I should like to kiss 
him," she said, looking up. 
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14. "You may. Kiss the little lady, Tot." 

15. "Little lady," lisped the baby, leaning 
ovr.r to kiss her. 

16. But this was only half their Christmas. 
When they arose from the table, Mr. Goodrich 
led all the children up stairs. 

17. He unlocked and threw open the door of 
a guest chamber. The shutters were closed to 
hide the light of day, but a hundred tapers burned 
upon the large Christmas tree that stood in the 
middle of the room. 

18. From its branches hung the gifts — the 
work-boxes and *dolls for the girls; the balls, 
drums and tops for the boys; and, between all 
these, were candy-bags of pink, blue, red and 
yellow. 

19. The flood of light and the gay colors 
almost dazzled the children's eyes. 

20. "Jjittle friends," said Mr. Goodrich, "ten 
of my children chose to do without gifts that 
they might make you happy. They spent their 
Christmas money for the clothes which they have 
given you and for these toys. As Tot is the 
youngest, he may present his gift first." 

21. Ida lifted the baby up and he clasped 
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his chubby hands around a lovely work-box, 
which she helped him carry to the girl who had 
kissed him. 

22. Then each child in turn took a gift to 
one of the children. Poor Edward ! He stood 
and watched it all, but had no gift to offer; 
and when one little boy whispered, ^^ Are you not 
sorry that you are not this kind man's son ? " 
he almost cried. 

23. Oh, but those were happy little hearts 
which the flying feet carried to their homes ! 
And happy mothers, too, when the toys and 
candy-bags were held up and their children stood 
before them dressed in nice, warm clothes. 

24. There was still another surprise for the 
"Willing Givers," as Mr. Goodrich called his 
children. When the poor children were gone, 
another guest chamber was unlocked and the 
light streamed out as the door wa3 thrown 
open. 

25. "Another Christmas tree!" they cried. 
What an odd-looking tree it was ! No gifts, 
only on one branch; but, instead, small white 
notes hidden among the green leaves. 

26. " My dear children, this is your tree. It 
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holds no gifts for the ten Willing Givers. These 
are notes of thanks from your mother and myself, 
whom you have made so glad. You will be 
pleased to know that this has been the happiest 
Christmas of our lives." 

27. "Edward," he went on, turning to the 
son whose cheeks were burning with shame, 
"here are all your gifts. Your books, your skates, 
your tools and toys, which must not be shared. 
These are all for yourself r 

28. " Oh, father, please forgive me ! I cannot 
bear it," sobbed the . boy. " I know I have been 
selfish, but have I not been punished enough ? " 

29. "I do forgive you, freely, my son; and 
may this be a lesson which you will never forget." 

30. " And may /not make some poor children 
happy ? Please let me sell these books and toys, 
and buy something for the poor." 

31. "You shall, Edward, if you wish. Sell 
them to me and I will go with you, to-day, in 
search of some little ones to clothe and feed and 
make happy as your brothers and sisters have 
done." 

The children, listening by the fire, drew a long 
breath as nurse finished her story. 
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" I was one of those poor little ones that night, 
my dears, and baby Tot is now your papa." 

" Oh, nurse ! and were those girls and boys our 
uncles and aunts ? " • 

"Yes," said nurse, "Your very own uncles 
and aunts," 



" Not what we give, but what we share. 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three — 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and Me." 
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LITTLE BARE FEET IN THE SNOW. 

Oh, children, with beautiful faces. 

Untouched by the breath of the 'Storm ; 
I hear the glad ring of your voices 

At play, where the fire-light is warm. 
And I think, as I sit in the gloaming. 

And hear how the chilly winds blow, 
Of poor little' heads in the tempest 

And little bare feet in the snow. 
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2. Oh, children so tenderly sheltered, 

So blest in your waking and sleep ; 
T think of the wan little faces 

That sorrowful vigils must keep ; 
Unfed, in their pitiful hunger ; 

Unsoothed, in their terror and woe. 
Oh, weak little hearts in the darkness. 

And little bare feet in the snow ! 

3. We read in the wonderful story, 

So sweetly and tenderly told. 
How Jesus, the Shepherd, came seeking 

The lambs that were lost from His fold. 
And we who would share in His glory 

Must follow His footsteps below; 
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AN UNEXPECTED GUEST. 

1. " There is a little girl aboard for Brock's 
Station," said the gray-bearded conductor, nod- 
ding his head toward the ladies' car. 

2. The busy brakeman touched his cap. " AH 
right !" he said; and the cars swung around the 
sharpest curve on the road. 

3. "Too-oo-oo!" whistled the engine in one 
long whine. The gray-bearded conductor pulled 
the rope three times, which meant to the engineer, 
''Stop at this station." "Too-too!" said the en- 
gine then, which meant to the station-master, 
"Here comes the four-o'clock train, and it is go- 
ing to stop at Brock's." 

4. The conductor had some 
business on hand with the bag- 

^ gage-master just then. " Don't 
■ forget the girl," he said to the 
r brakeman as he went off. 

5. "All right!" said Nat 
again, and opening the door, he 

called out, "Brack's Station." 

6. " 'Brack's' " said little Ellen Henry to herself, 
moving uneasily in her seat. " I wonder if this 




J 
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is my station? No; papa said Brocks. I can't 
see how anything looks, for the snow. Oh dear! 
I wish I had not agreed to come alone." 

7. If Ellen had asked the old gentleman in 
front of her what station this was, she could still 
have hurried out of the car in time, because 
be would have spoken the word Brock 
correctly. But Ellen was a very shy child, and, 
moreover, her papa had charged her not to talk 
to strangers on the train. 

8. Meanwhile, another girl — a fierce-looking, 
black-eyed little maid — was getting ofE at Brock's. 
" Here! " she called to Nat, "come and take off my 
bag, will you?" So, having dropped girl and bag 
out on the snow-covered platform, the brakeman 
thought he had done all his duty, and the Irain 
whirled on. 

9. Conductor Gray-beard did not seem to nave 
much faith in Nat's memory, for he put his own 
head out of the baggage-car to see if he had re- 
membered the girl. Yes, there was a slim figure, 
half white with snow-flakes, hurrying under the 
porch of the station-house. " All right ! " said 
the conductor to himself. 

10. A dozen more stations had been passed, 

16 ^ 
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and it was fast getting dark, when the conductor, 
passing through the car, heard an anxious little 
voice addressing him: 

11. ^^ Conductor, are we 'most at Brock's Sta- 
tion?" 

12. ^* Brock's? why, we passed it an hour ago." 

13. "Oh dear! " said Ellen, beginning to cry; 
" you promised papa to put me ofE at Brock's." 

14. "Bless me!" cried the conductor, "I thought 
I had put you off. Here, Nat! did I not tell you to 
see that this little lady got ofE at Brock's?" 

15. "You did not," answered Nat stoutly; 
" you said a slip of a girl was aboard for Brack's, 
and that's why I set her off myself bag and 
baggage." 

16. Instead of getting to grandma's in time 
for the New-Year's-Eve party, here was Ellen 
twenty miles away, with no return train on the 
road before morning! The handsome old gentle- 
man, sitting in front, proved to be deaf and had 
not heard a word of what had happened, but 
when he saw Ellen's tears he made the child 
talk loud enough for him to find out all about it. 

17. "You do not mean that this is Ned Hen- 
ry's daughter? Bless my life ! Why, my dear, I 
raised your father, and I hardly knew that he 
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had cut his wisdom teeth yet, and heie he 
has an almost grown-up daughter. Here, Con- 
ductor, jump off at the 
next station and tele- 
graph to Mr. Henry 
that I am taking his 
little girl home with 
me for the night — 
will return her to- 
morrow." 

18. So Ellen got 
off at Heatherton Sta- 
tion, was tucked into 
the old gentleman's 
sleigh and whirled up 
to a great big house 
filled with lights and 
music and gayly- 
dressed people ; for 
they were having a 
New Year's party, too. 

19. "Oh, how splen- 
did ! you have on a 

white dress, all ready for the evening," cried 
Bella, the little grand-daughter of the house, as 
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she unbuttoned Ellen's long fur coat and untied 
her hat-ribbons. But Ellen was very homesick 
and shy among so many strangers, and would 
not play at all; she stood ofE in a corner, looking 
just ready to cry. 

20. "What can we do with her?" grumbled 
one of the children; " she will not have any fun 
herself, and she spoils ours." 

21. "Let us ask Fred to beg," proposed Bel- 
la; "he can make people do anything." 

22. So the handsome young sailor, who was 
spending his furlough at home, was found, and 
the children told him their trouble. 

23. "Very well!" said Fred; go on with your 
games, and I will coax her out of her corner." 

24. But the young sailor coaxed in vain ; 
Ellen would not speak nor raise her eyes. At 
last, taking up an accordion and glancing around 
to see that nobody was near, he began to play a 
soft tune in order that his words might not be 
heard in the room. 

25. " Miss Ellen," he said gently, " do you 
know a verse that begins 'God, make my life a 
little song' ? " 

26. " Yes," said Ellen, without looking up. 
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27. "I have been writing those verses in an 
album for one of our little guests," he continued. 
^^Do you not think it is a good prayer for a 
New Year's Eve?" 

28. " Yes," said Ellen again, looking up at 
him this time. 

29. "Then I will write them on this card for 
you," said he, drawing a pretty picture from his 
pocket. " But, first, let me tell you that you are 
spoiling the evening for these kind-hearted little 
folks by refusing to join them. Is that serving 
your neighbor best?" 

30. Ellen's tears began to fall in earnest now, 
so he took her hand and drew her quickly after 
him to the door. "Miss Ellen and I are going 
to see how deep the snow is," he called to the 
others, "we will be back directly." 

31. By the time they came back to the merry 
party, Ellen's conscience had been awakened ; she 
forced herself to take part in the games for the 
sake of others. Soon her bright eyes and laugh- 
ing voice proved that trying to please others is 
the shortest and straightest road to being pleased 
one's self ; and nobody enjoyed the New- Year's 
party more than the little unexpected guest. 
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Bing out the old ; ring in the new ; 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 
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CLEAR THE WAY. 

1. Men of thought ! be up and stirring, 
Night and day ; 
Sow the seed — withdraw the curtain — 

Clear the way ! 
Men of action, aid and cheer them 
As ye may ! 
There's a fount about to stream ; 
There's a light about to beam ; 
There's a warmth about to glow; 
There's a flower about to blow. 
There's a midnight blackness changing 

Into gray. 
Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way ! 



A 
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2. Once the welcome light has broken, 
Who shall say 
What will be the brightening glories 

Of the day ? 
What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray ? 
Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men; 
Aid it, paper, aid it, type. 
Aid it for the hour is ripe. 
And our earnest must not slacken 

Into play. 
Men of thought, and men of action. 
Clear the way ! 



3. Lo ! a cloud's about to vanish 
From the day; 

And a brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay. 

Lo ! the right's about to conquer- 
Clear the way ! 



With that right shall many more 
Enter, smiling, at the door. 
With the giant wrong, shall fall 
Many others, great and small, 
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That, for ages, long have held us 

For their prey. 
Men of thought and men of action. 

Clear the way ! 



"He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a 
city." 

LESSON LXV. 
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THE IRON POT~l. 

1. The kitchen was no longer used by the 
family, but the pot hung in the great chimney- 
place just as it had done for years, and Miss 
Susan Sweetapple, to whom it belonged, was very 
proud of it. The Sweetapples had owned that 
pot for years and years. 

2. During the Revolution it had boiled fowls 
for many a subject of the king, and there was 
even a story of some important papers that 
escaped the search of British officers by being 
hidden in it under a great bunch of golden-rod. 

3. Miss Susan was very fond of telling this 
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tale and others like it, and the Sweetapple pot 
became a great object of interest in the little 
village. It was shown to all strangers, and 
spoken of with great respect. 

4. " Susan would rather lose her two eyes, I 
really believe, than part with that pot," said old 
Miss Abbie Bates. 

6. It did seem too bad, therefore, that a new 
little girl, who had no connection whatever with 
the Revolution, should be the cause of the des- 
truction of the famous iron pot. 

6. It happened in this way. 
One warm summer eyening the 
old Dillbury stage-coach stopped 
at Miss Susan Sweetapple's front 
gate, and a very small girl and 
a very small box were set down 
upon the sidewalk. 

7. The girl was Miss Susan's 
niece, and she had come to pass 
two weeks with her aunt. Her 

C^ great poke-bonnet was tied under 
her chin with a huge bow ; her 
traveling cape was made very full in order to fit 
over immense puffed sleeves, and her long ruffled 
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pantalettes just grazed the ground. 

8. Miss Susan used to say afterward, "I do not 
know why it was, but the moment I set eyes on 
Joy Brentwood I just seemed to feel that she 
was born to give me trouble." 

9. It may have been that Miss Susan, being 
unused to children, did not know how to amuse 
and interest her little visitor; or it may have been 
that Joy's natural turn for mischief was some- 
thing uncommon. I cannot tell. 

10. At any rate, there was not a day during 
that visit in which some accident did not occur. 
Cherished household articles were broken or lost 
one after another. 

11. She refused to have anything to do with 
her real doll, but would dress up a rolling-pin or 
a dust-brush, and enjoy playing with it by the 
hour. 

12. Long after she had gone home Betty 
found her missing dish-mop, attired in one of 
Miss Susan's checked aprons, sitting in state in 
a corner of the garret window. 

13. To keep her out in the garden became 
the grand object of Miss Susan's life, for, though 
Joy smashed the flower-pots with the same busy 
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hand that broke the cut-glass pitchers, their loss 
was not so hard to bear. 

14. It happened toward the end of this try- 
ing visit, that a number of rainy days kept Joy 
confined to the house. 

16. The little girl began to feel that her stay 
with her aunt had not been altogether successful. 
A dim idea came to her in these latter days that 
she would try to be very good, and keep those 
troublesome and meddling fingers from doing 
any more damage. 

16. Picking up her neglected doll, she sought 
her aunt in the sitting room, and asked permis- 
sion to play. in the old kitchen. 

17. Miss Susan's heart gave a great bound of 
delight. She felt that her small niece was begin- 
ing to try to be good, for there was nothing in 
the kitchen but the iron pot, and surely Joy was 
too small to break that. 

18. '^ Yes, my dear," she said, "you may play 
in the kitchen, but don't get into any mischief." 

19. "No, ma'am," said Joy, with unusual 
meekness, and she departed dragging her doll 
after her. 

20. The big bare room did not promise much 
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fun as the little girl stood in the doorway. . The 
great fireplace made the only break in its four 
white walls. On the floor of the fire-place stood 
the pot, having been taken from the crane where 
it usually hung, a day or so before, for its care- 
ful weekly scrubbing. 



"What have I learned, to-day, that's worth the keeping? 
"What have I sown, to-day, that's worth the reaping?" 



LESSON LXVI. 
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THE IRON POT-II. 

1. Joy dropped the doll carelessly on the 
floor, as her eyes rested on the pot while she 
walked slowly to the chimney place. A novel 
idea had entered her busy little brain. She had 
discovered a new use for Aunt Susan's old black 
pot. 

2. Grasping the edge she lifted a foot over 
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it and proceeded to get inside. This done she 
stood with the opening of the vessel coming ju"st 
below her waist. 

3. The pot had 
a small mouth and 
deep shoulders and 
I when Joy tried to sit 
■" down in it she found 
it quite hard to do so. 
But by much squirm- 
ing and twisting she 
succeeded in getting 
her own shoulders 
under the shoulders 
of the pot and before 
long was seated in a very cramped position 
inside of it, only her head above the rim. 

4. There seemed to be something very 
pleasing to Joy in this. She smiled happily and 
settled herself as cozily as possible in her queer 
armchair. 

5. As her head fell back she could look up 
the wide chimney shaft to the square of gray sky 
far above. A few drops of rain fell on her face 
and that was delightful. A patch of blue sky 
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came in sight through a break in the clouds. A 
bird flew by the opening, 

6. A sense of sleepy comfort stole over Joy, 
her eyes closed, and she must have dozed a little 
while, when all at once she was aroused by a 
quick patter of rain drops outside, and then she 
was wide awake enough. 

7. She began to think it was time to play 
some other game, but when she tried to rise, she 
found she could not move. 

8. Dizzy with fright, she tried to get her 
shoulders and arms from under the top of the 
pot, but found she had no power to make them 
move. 

9. With a scream of terror, she tried again 
to release herself. The pot lost ks balance, fell 
over on its rounded side and rolled to the end of 
the room, where it knocked up against the wall 
with a heavy bump. It would have been a funny 
sight to a looker-on, but it was dreadful for Joy. 

10. She lay with her poor head rolling from 
the mouth of the pot, screaming with all her 
might. Would no one come to help her? 

11. It was really only a few minutes before 
Miss Susan and Betty appeared, but it seemed 
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hours to Joy, and she was so faint and sick when 
she saw them she could hardly speak. 

12. Very much frightened by her looks the 
two women got the pot on its legs and tried their 
best to get her out, but found they could not move 
her at all. 

13. Keally alarmed and forgetting her beloved 
pot in her fear for her niece, Miss Susan sent 
Betty for the blacksmith, and pouring a few 
drops of water between Joy's lips soon saw the 
color come back to her face. She was a very 
pitiful and forlorn little object as she sat looking 
up at Miss Susan standing before her. 

14. " Joy," said that lady, solemnly, " are you 
very uncomfortable?" 

15. "Yes," Slabbed Joy. 

16. "Are you not sorry you did such a wrong 
and foolish thing as to get into that pot?" asked 
Miss Susan. 

17. "Yes," said Joy. 

18. " Do you understand now," continued Miss 

Susan, "why I have warned you against meddling 
with things you ought not to touch?" 

19. "Yes," said Joy again, in a broken voices 

20. The blacksmith arrived, at last, but the 
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pot had to be broken to pieces before Joy was re- 
leased from that awful iron grip. This last 
breakage proved too much for Miss Susan's pa- 
tience, Joy was sent home the next day in great 
disgrace and never went to visit her aunt again. 
21. I think the unhappy incident had the ef- 
fect of making her a better girl, and I ought to 
know, for I was Joy. 



« 



What have I sought, to-day, that I should shun ? 
How many duties have I left undone ? *' 
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THE BROOK. 





1. I come from haunts of coot and hern^ 
I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 
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2. By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges; 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 

3. I chatter over stony ways. 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

4. With many a curve my banks I fret 

By many a field and fallow. 
And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow- weed and mallow. 

5. I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

6. I wind about, and in and out, 

With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout. 
And here and there a grayling. 

7. And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel. 
With many a silvery water-break 
Above the golden gravel. ' 

17 
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8. I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

9. I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 

Among my skimming swallows; 
I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

10. I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses ; 

[ linger by my shingly bars, 

I loiter round my cresses. 

11. And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 



c< 



We live in deeds, not years." 
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ELEPHANTS. 



1. There are two species of elephants — ^the 
Indian and the African. These differ in form 
and in the markings of their teeth. 

2. The shortness of the elephant's neck pre- 
vents him from putting his head to the ground or 
from stooping to the water's edge; still he has a 
wonderful way of drawing up water and pluck- 
ing grass. 

3. His upper lip and nose are lengthened out 
for this purpose; in this trunk there are about 
forty thousand muscles; with these he can shorten, 
lengthen, coil up or move this wonderful organ 
in any direction. 

4. This trunk is pierced throughout its 
length, by two canals, through which water can 
be drawn by suction. 

6. When the elephant wishes to drink, after 
drawing the water into his trunk, he inserts the 
end in his mouth and discharges the contents 
down his throat. But, if he wishes to wash him- 
self or play, he throws the water out with great 
violence. 

6. It is through this trunk that his curious, 
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trumpet-like voice is produced, 

7. His skull is formed of a number of bony 
cells, leaving but a small cavity for the brain. 
This fact will account for the number of bullet 
holes which an elephant can endure in his skull. 
The ball, instead of sinking into the brain, merely 
lodges in one of these bony cells and does but 
little harm,' 

8. The elephant's step is so sure that he is 
never known to stumble. His -tusks continue 
growing to the end of his life. 

9. The elephant and the dog are the only 
animals which seem able to understand man's 
meaning by his look and the glance of his eye. 

10. An amusing story is told of an elephant 
and a tailor. A circus had just reached a town 
and the animals were paraded through the streets. 

11. Just as the elephant was opposite a 
tailor- shop, the tailor held up a piece of ginger- 
bread. The huge animal saw it and reached out 
his long trunk to receive it; but, instead, the cruel 
man pricked the point of the trunk with a sharp 
needle. 

12. He was unfeeling enough to laugh hearti- 
ly to see it coil up quickly, but was not prepared 
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for what came after. A few minutes later, as he 
was sitting on his table, sewing busily, the trunk 
of the elephant was thrust through the open win- 
dow and a deluge of muddy water poured all 
over him. 

13. What a bath that was ! But he had no 
right to complain for he deserved it. 

14. There had been a hard rain, the night be- 
fore, and the elephant had filled his trunk with 
water from a gutter near by, and hurried back to 
give the man a shower bath. This would not 
have happened if he had treated the animal 
kindly. 

16. In India, elephants are trained to pile up 
lumber. They pile it up to the height of forty 
feet. Every stick is placed in line, each piece 
weighing from two to three tons. 

16. They carry the timber on their tusks, 
holding it in place with their trunks. When the 
pile is too high for them to build upon, they mak^ 
a staging for themselves and do not hesitate to 
mount it with their load. 

17. When the bell rings for dinner, they stop, 
at once, and cannot be induced to resume their 
work until they have eaten a bountiful meal. 
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18. They bathe in the river every evening,, 
and know as well as man when Sunday comes. 
Upon this day they hasten to the mud pits and 
wallow there like pigs. 

19. A few years ago, an elephant attached 
to a circus was treated, by a druggist, for spasms. 
He was cured and left the town with the other 
animals, 

20. Five years after this, he returned with the 
circus. The druggist stood in his shop door to 
see the animals pass. The elephant saw him, 
crossed the street, placed his trunk in the man's 
hand, and grunted pleasantly to show his remem- 
brance of past kindness. 



" Honor and fame from no conditions rise ; 
Act well your part — ^there all the honor lies." 



LESSON LXIX. 



heavy greedy lovely tardy 

steady worthy busy sturdy 

ready holy lively glory 
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ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 

1. Merrily swinging on briar and weed, 

Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain- side or mead, 

Kobert of Lincoln is telling his name. 
" Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, spink, spank, 

spink ! 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours. 
Hidden among the summer flowers: 
Chee, chee, chee." 

2. Kobert of Lincoln is gayly dressed. 

Wearing a bright, black wedding-coat; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest. 
Hear him call in his merry note : 
" Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, spink, spank, 

spink ! 
See what a nice new coat is mine ! 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee ! " 

3. Robert of Lincoln's Quaker wife, 

Pretty and quiet, with plain, brown wings. 
Passing at home a patient life. 

Broods in the grass while her husband 
sings : 
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" Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, spink, spank, 

spink ! 
Nice good wife who never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolip about. 
Chee, chee, chee ! " 

4. Modest and shy as a nun is she ; 

One weak chirp is her only note. 

Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 

Pouring boasts from his little throat. 

" Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, spink, spank, 

spink ! 

Never was I afraid of man ! 

Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can ! 

Chee, chee, chee!" 

5. Six white eggs, on a bed of hay, 

Flecked with purple — a pretty sigbt ! 
There, as the mother sits all day, 

Robert is singing with all his might — 
" Bob-o'-link, bob*o'-link, spink, spank 

spink ! 
Brood, kind creature! you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while / am here ! 
Chee, chee, chee ! " 
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6. Soon as the little ones chip the shell 
Six wide mouths are open for food. 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seed for the hungry brood. 
" Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, spink, spank, 

spink ! 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee." 



7. Robert of Lincoln at length is made 

Sober with work and silent with care ; 
Off is his holiday garment laid ; 
Half forgotten that merry air : 
" Bob-o'-linkj bob-o'-link, spink, spank, 

spink ! 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee." 



8. Summer wanes ; the children are grown ; 
Fun and frolic no more he knows ; 
Robert of Lincoln's a humdrum crone ; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes : 
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" Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, spink, spank, 

spink ! 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, che.e." 



" Be not only good ; be good for something." 


accept 
attend 
repent 


LESSON LXX. 

resist import utter 
assist observe temper 
perform endure ignore 



THE JOINTED DtoLLS-l. 

1. When I was a little girl, I did nov care as 
much for dolls as my playmates did ; but, one day, 
Effie Neal, my dearest friend, came to show me 
one which she had received as a birthday gift. 
It was a jointed doll. 

2. I had never seen one before, and the mo- 
ment I learned that it could be made to stand, 
sit, or kneel, as its mamma wished, I began to 
save my pennies, to buy one. 
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3. Effie said that one just like it — her twin 
sister, she believed — ^was standing in the window 
of the toy-shop, where papa bought her darling 
Kose ; and, if I would get my bonnet and go with 
her, she would take me there. 

4. So we went together ; and, sure enough, 
the other dolly was so much like Effie's, you 
would have thought it was Kose looking at her- 
self in a glass. 

6. As I stood there, trying to think how long 
it would take me to save fifteen cents, if I saved 
a penny every day, another dolly caught my eye. 

6. It was a mother -doll, holding in her 
jointed arms a tiny baby, and bending her red 
lips until they touched the infant's cheek, 

7. " 0, Effie! " I cried, clasping my hands, " I 
would give a hundred dollars for that one!" 

8. The shop-boy, who had come out to 
rub the window, smiled as he turned to me and 
said: "You can have her for half as many cents." 

9. " How many?" I asked, although I should 
have known that half a hundred was fifty. 

10. "Why, for fifty cents, to be sure. Come 
in and I will show you what that mother-doll 
can do." 
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11. We both went, gladly, and saw the baby 
kneeling by her side; then clasped in her arms ; 
then seated on her knee. 

12. I was wild with delight, and said to Effie 
on our way home, " I should like to play with her 
almost as well as with a real live baby." 

13. It took me almost a month to save twen- 
ty-five pennies; and every evening when I went 
to play on the pavement with Effie, we would 
walk three squares to the corner of Market and 
Twelfth Streets, and look in the window of the 
toy store, to see if the mother and baby were still 
there. 

14. It seemed so strange to me that the very 
nicest and sweetest of all the dolls in that win- 
dow, had never been chosen by some other little 
girl. I did not know that the toy-merchant had 
a box full of these dolls, from which the vacant 
space was supplied, whenever a sale was made. 

16. " It will be so long to wait," I said, as I 
thought of the weeks it had taken to save my 
pennies; only half enough to buy what I wanted. 
I will go home and take Celia out of her box, and 
play she is a jointed doll." 

16. Celia was a wax doll. I had never loved 
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her, because 1 could not forget that she was not 
a real baby. If I carried her in the sunshine 
some one was sure to say " Be careful or she will 
melt." 

17. If I wet a sponge to wash a soil from her 
face, some one was sure to say, "You can't 
wash a wax doll. You will ruin her if you try." 

18. This was the reason I could not enjoy 
her ; and, that day, as I held her in my arms, and 
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felt that she could not be made to sit or kneel as 
jointed dolls can, I seemed to care less for her 
than ever. 





LESSON LXXI. 


» 


invest 


content agree 


bereave 


endear 


conceal abate 


chastise 


attain 


consign engage 


require 



THE JOINTED DOLLS.-II. 

1. " What are Celia's eyes made of?" said 
my brother Jack, as he passed me in the hall. 

2. " I don^t know. I wish you had not asked 
me that." 

3. "Why?" he returned in surprise. 

4. "Oh, because I was trying to love her a 
little bit, and now you have spoiled it all." 

5. "How?" inquired Jack. 

6. " Why, the trouble is I can't forget that 
she is not a real live baby, Jack. How can I 
love anything that cannot love me back?" 

7. " And this is the reason that poor Celia has 
been so slighted," said my brother, laughing. 

6. ** Oh, but if she were only a lovely jointed 
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doll, like one I saw in a window on Market 
Street. Then I could play she was alive." 

9. "Why, sister, she is a beauty ! " he said, 
holding her up and looking closely at her face. 

10. " Yes, but she is wax. How can I ever 
make believe that she is a mother and loves her 
little baby ? " 

11. "I would like to know," said the curious 
lad, "what her eyes are made of. Look here, 
sister! You do not love her. You know she can't 
feel, and you want twenty-five cents more to buy 
those jointed dolls. Suppose you sell Celia to 
me. I will pay the cash down, and then you will 
have money enough." 

12. "But what will you do with her, Jack?" 

13. " I'll just bore a little hole with a gimlet, 
in the back of her head, and find out what her 
eyes are made of." 

14. "Oh, Jack! That would be dreadful! 
What would you do with her afterward ? Throw 
her away?" 

15. "No, I wouldn't. She shall be taken 
care of. I will not promise to give her back to you, 
though, after I have paid for her." 

16. " No, you need not ; but please don't tell 
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me anything more about looking at her eyes. 
Just take her and give me the money." 

17. It' was too late to go to the toy store that 
night. It was long before I fell asleep. My 
joy kept me awake; my delight at the thought 
that I was, at last, to have what I had wished 
for so long. 

18. "Do all these pennies and this silver 
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quarter make fifty cents?" I asked mother the 
next morning, holding my riches in both hands 
as I stood before her. 

19. After she had counted them carefully, I 
told her my secret, and asked if she would let 
me spend my money in that way. 

20. " Yes, dear, if your heart is so set upon 
having the dolls." 

21. So, after showing her the clothes I had 
made, with Effie's help — a cunning long robe for 
the baby, and a pretty blue dress for the mother 
— she gave me a silver quarter for my pennies, 
threw a cape around my shoulders, and bade me 
fly away and bring the baby to see its great- 
grandmother. 

22. " Will it not be nice, though, mother, to cud- 
die them under my cape? And Jack has prom- 
ised to make me a crib, which I can place on a 
chair close to my bed." 

23. I had almost reached the toy- store, and 
was looking toward the window, to catch a glimpse 
of the dolls I thought already mine, when two 
men brushed by me, carrying a chair in which 
sat a very old man. 

24. Placing it on the edge of the pavement, 

18 
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out of the path of the passers-by, they hurried 
away. 





-- 








LESSON 


LXXII. 




concur 

refer 

infer 


compel 

dispel 

repel 


engage 
dispose 
refine 


believe 

provide 

reside 



THE JOINTED DOLLS -III. 

1. As I looked back at the old man I saw he 
was a cripple, for he was holding out a shriveled 
palm and asking alms from a gentleman who was 
passing. 

2. He did not heed the beggar's request, nor 
did a richly dressed lady ; she only gathered her 
dress more closely around her as though she 
feared it might touch the poor cripple. 

3. He must have seen how sorry I looked, for 
his hand moved toward me as he said, "Give 
hungry man something to eat." 

4. My heart gave a great throb. I tried to 
swallow something that rose in my throat. " He 
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is alive ; he can feel," I thought. " If Christ 
were here He could make him well." 

5. " And, can y(m not do something for him ? " 
a voice in my heart seemed to whisper. 

6. " I will," I said, turning toward the poor 
beggar. Then I stood, for a moment, looking 
through the window at mother Mary, with baby 
Minnie, as I had named them, in her arms ; then 
passed on to a bakery near by, where I bought 
some rolls, and took them to the beggar. 

7. He ate them with greedy haste, which 
showed that he was very hungry. 

8. " So good ! so kind ! Thank you, thank 
you ! " 

9. " You must be thirsty," I said. I went 
back to the bakery, gave ten cents for a cup of 
coffee, and offered a penny to the boy who brought 
it, if he would carry it for me to where the crip- 
ple sat. 

10. He called me a little goose, but said he 
would, of course, if I paid him. 

11. The cup was drained before it left the 
beggar's lips. As his trembling fingers grasped 
it, I saw that an old purse was tied to his wrist. 
Into this I dropped the silver piece and my last 
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four pennies. 

12. " Take all, poor old man ! You need it 
more than I do the dollies ; for you can feel and 
they cannot," I said. 

13. Not another glance did I cast toward the 
toy-store. It was all over now. I could never 
have the jointed dolls. 

14. There was company in the parlor when I 
reached home ; so I slipped up to my room, 
opened a drawer, and had a long cry over the 
little dresses before mother knew what I had 
done. 

15. I cried when I told her about the beggai 
and how much I wanted the dolls, but said that I 
never could have felt right if I had bought them 
and let the poor man go hungry. 

16. I was glad, though, I said, that I had 
given him enough money to pay for his dinner 
and supper, too. 

17. I did not know that mother would take 
me on her lap and kiss me as she did. I even 
felt her tears fall upon my face as she said over 
a verse which my Sunday school teacher had 
taught us the week before. 

18. " Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
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of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me." 

19. In just six weeks from that time my 
birthday came. I was roused that morning by 
mother's kiss. 

20. "You are seven years old, darling," she 
said. " Open your eyes and say ^ Good morning/ 
to the little friends who have come to see you." 

21. I turned to look ; there, on the pillow be- 
side me, knelt mother Mary and baby Minnie, 
each holding out a tiny hand to greet me. 

22. " 0, you precious, darling children ! How 
did you ever get here ? " 

23. "Uncle Jack bought us, piped up a squeak- 
ing voice at my shoulder. "As soon as grand- 
mother told him you had given all the money to 
the beggar, he went straight and brought us 
home and hid us in his trunk to wait for your 
birthday." 

24. " There, Jack, you dear fellow, don't strain 
your voice any more. Come from behind the 
head-board and let me kiss you. Here [ have 
been thinking all the while what a cruel boy you 
were to want to make a hole in Celia's head." 

26. "And I have been waiting for this day 
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to give Celia back to you. See," he added, hold- 
ing up the waxen beauty, "she has not even a 
scar. It was all a joke about her eyes, I only 
pretended to buy her, that I might give you the 
quarter to get the jointed dolls." 



LESSON LXXIll. 



cowardly allowing floundering devouring 
showering avowal boundary resounded 
powerful endowment bountiful surrounded 



LUCY GRAY. 

1. Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray; 

And, when I cross'd the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 

2. No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 

She dwelt on a wide moor — 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door ! 

3. You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the green ; 
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But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

4. "To-night will be a stormy night; 
You to the town must go, 
And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow." 

6. "That, father, will I gladly do: 
'Tis scarcely afternoon ; 
The minster clock has just struck two. 
And yonder is the moon!" 

6. At this the father raised his hook 

And snapped a fagot-band ; 
He plied his work; — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

7. Not blither is the mountain roe : 

With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 

8. The storm came on before its time: 

She wander'd up and down ; 

And many a hill did Lucy climb. 

But never reach'd the town* 
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9. The wretched parents all that night 

Went shouting far and wide; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

10. At daybreak on a hill they stood 

That overlook'd the moor; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 
A furlong from their door. 

11. They wept; and, turning homeward, cried, 

"In Heayen we all shall meet;" 
When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 

12. Then downwards from the steep hill's edge 

They track'd the footmarks small ; 
And through the broken hawthorn hedge. 
And by the long stone-wali ; 

13. And then an open field they cross'd ; 

The marks were still the same ; 
They track'd them on, nor ever lost ; 
And to the bridge they came. 

14. They follow'd from the snowy bank 

Those footmarks, one by one, 
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Into the middle of the plank ; 
And further there were none! 

16. Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child; 
. That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 

16. O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind ; 
And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 



" * Do the duty that is nearest thee ' — ^that first, and that 
weU." 

''Look up and not down; look forward and not back; 
look out and not in ; lend a band." 



LESSON LXXIV. 



harrowing widower winnowing 

fellowship sorrowful mellowing 

pillowcase billowy following 
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boyishness employment poisonous recoiling 
loyalty annoying loiterer rejoicing 
royalty decoying pointedly appointed 



WHAT THE WHOLE FAMILY SAID— I. 

1. What did the whole family say ? Well, 
listen jiow just to what little Marie said. It* was 
the little Marie's birthday — the most beautiful of 
all days, she thought. 

2. All her small girl friends and boy friends 
came to play with her, and she wore her finest 
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frock; this had been given her by grandmother 
who was now with the good God; but grand- 
mother had cut it and made it herself before she 
went up into the bright, beautiful heavens. 

3. The table in Marie's room! was shining 
with presents: there was the prettiest little 
kitchen, with all the belongings of a kitchen; and 
a doll that could twist its eyes, and cry "Ugh!" 
when you pinched it. 

4. Ah ! and there 
was a picture took, too, 
full of the prettiest sto- 
ries, to be read when 
somebody could read. 
But it was more beau- 
tiful than all the stories 
in the world to live to 
see so many birthdays. 

5. " O, it is so beautiful to live ! " said the 
little Marie. "Godfather said that it was the 
most beautiful fairy tale/' 

6. In the room next her were both her 
brothers; they were big boys, one of them nine 
years old, and the other eleven. They thought 
it beautiful to live, too — to live in their way; not 
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to be babies like Marie, but thorough-going 
school boys; to get their high marks in class, 
skate in the winter, and 
ride velocipedes in the sum- 
mer; to reard of old castles, 
with draw-bridges and 
dungeons, and of discover- 
ies in Central Africa. 

7. On this subject, 
though, one of the boys had 
a misgiving — that all might 
be discovered before he. was 
grown a man: then he was 
to go out on adventures. 
" Life is the most beautiful 
fairy-tale," said Godfather, 
" and one takes a part in it 
one's self." 

8. It was on the parlor 
floor these children played • 
and lived; on the flat above 
them dwelt another branch 

«)f the family. Father and mother, both elderly 
people, said, with smiles on their lips, in their 
eyes and in their hearts: " How young they are, 
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the young folks ! things won't go on in the world 
just as they fancy ; still they will go on ! Life 
is a wonderful, beautiful fairy-tale ! " 



(( 



Sow love and taste its fruitage pure; 
Sow peace and reap its harvest sure ; 
Sow sunbeams in the dreary night 
And reap, at last, eternal light." 
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referee pioneer vaseline submarine 

employee auctioneer tambourine quarantine 

absentee mountaineer bombazine Muscatine 



WHAT THE WHOLE FAMILY SAID -II. 

1. Higher up — a little nearer the sky, as we 
say when people occupy the attic — lived God- 
father. Old was he and yet so young in mind ; 
always in good spirits. 

2. Many a long story could he tell. Far and 
wide had he been in the world, and from all the 
lands of the world were pretty tokens standing 
in his room. There were pictures from floor to 
ceiling, and some of the window panes were of 
red or yellow glass. If one looked through them, 
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the whole world lay in sunsliine, however gray it 
might be outside. There were green plants 
growing in a glass cave, and in a globe attached 




to it there were gold fish swimming; they looked 
at one as if they knew many things they would 
not talk about. 

3. There was a sweet smell of flowers there 
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always, even in the winter; and in winter time a 
great fire blazed on the hearth; it was so amusing 
to sit looking into it, and to hear how it cracked 
and crackled. " It reads old memories out loud 
to me," said Godfather. 

4. It seemed to little Marie, moreover, as if 
many pictures showed themselves in the fire. 
But, in the large carved book-case close by, stood 
the real books; and the one which Godfather read 
every day he called the Book of Books. It was the 
Bible. 

6. There was pictured the history of the world, 
and all mankind; of the Creation, the Flood, the 
Kings, and the King of Kings. 

6. "All that has happened, and all that will 
happen, is written in this Book ! '' said God- 
father. " It is the drop of mercy ; it is the pearl 
of comfort from God. It is laid as a gift on 
the child's cradle ; it is laid on the child's 
heart. Little child, keep it carefully; never 
lose it, however big thou mayest grow ; and thou 
wilt not be forsaken on life's changeful way — it 
will beam bright within thee — and thou wilt 
never be lost." 

7. Godfather's eyes were brightened by it, 
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until they shone with joy. Once in his years of 
youth, they had wept, and " this, too, was good," 
he said. " That was the time of trial ; then all 
looked dark ; now I have the sunshine within 
and around me. The older one grows the clear- 
er one sees, in trouble and in happiness, that 
our Lord is in it all ; that life is the most beau- 
tiful fairy-tale." 

8. " It is beautiful to live ! " said the little 
Marie ; so, too, said the small boys and big boys ; 
father and mother, the whole family, and chief 
of all. Godfather ; and he had experience ; be was 
the oldest of them all ; knew all stories ; aiid he 
said, " Life is the most beautiful fairy tale." 



^' Learn to make the most of life: 
Lose no happy day ; 
Time will never bring thee back 
Chances swept away." 



salable 
notable 
curable 
durable 
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lovable 
movable 
portable 
fordable 
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laudable 
teachable 
suitable 
laughable 


capable 
a£Fable 
palpable 
tractable 
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A CHILD'S DREAM OF A STAR. 

1. There was once a child and he strolled 
about a good deal, and thought of a number of 
things. He had a sister who was a child, too, 
and his constant companion. They wondered at 
the beauty of the flowers ; they wondered at the 
height and blueness of the sky ; they wondered 
at the depth of the water ; they wondered at the 
goodness and power of God, who made them 
lovely. 

2. They used to say to one another, sometimes: 

"Supposing all the children upon earth were to 
die, would the flowers, and the water and the 
sky be sorry ? " They believed they would be 
sorry. "For," said they, "the buds are the 
children of the flowers, and the little playful 
streams that gambol down the hillsides are the 
children of the water, and the smallest bright 
specks playing at hide-and-seek in the sky all 
night must surely be the children of the stars ; 
and they would all be grieved to see their play- 
mates, the children of men, no more." 

3. There was one clear shining star that used 

to come out in the sky before the rest, near the 
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church spire, above the graves. It was larger 
and more beautiful, they thought, than all the 
others, and every night they watched for it, stand- 
ing hand-in-hand at a window. Whoever saw 
it first, crigi out, " I see the star." And after 
that, they cried out both together, knowing so 
well when it would rise and where. So they 
grew to be such friends with it that, before lying 
down in their bed, they always looked out 
once again to bid it good night ; and when they 
were turning around to sleep, they used to say, 
" God bless the star ! " 

4. But while she was still very young, oh, very 
young, the sister drooped, and came to be so 
weak that she could no longer stand in the win- 
dow at night, and then the child looked sadly 
out by himself, and, when he saw the star, turned 
'round and said to the patient, pale face on the 
bed, ^'I see the star!" and then a smile would 
come upon the face, and a little weak voice used 
to say, " God bless my brother and the star ! " 

6. And so the time came, all too soon, when 
the child looked out all alone, and when there 
was no face on the bed, and when there was a 
grave among the graves, not there before, and 
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when the star made long rays down toward him 
as he saw it through his tears. 

6. Now these rays were so bright, and they 
seemed to make such a shining way from Earth 
to Heaven, that when the child went to his 
solitary bed, he dreamed about the star \ and 
dreamed that, lying where he was, he saw a train 
of people taken up that sparkling road by angels ; 
and the star, opening, showed him a great world 
of light, where many more such angels waited to 
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receive them. 

7. All these angels, who were waiting, turned 
their beaming eyes upon the people who were 
carried up into the star ; and some came out from 
the long rows in which they stood, and fell upon 
the people's necks, and kissed them tenderly, and 
went away with them down avenues of light, and 
were so happy in their company that, lying in his 
bed, he wept for joy. 

8. But there were many angels who - did not 
go with them, and among them one he knew. 
The patient face that once had lain upon the bed 
was glorified and radiant, but his heart found 
out his sister among all the host. 

9'. His sister's angel lingered near the 
entrance of the star, and said to the leader among 
those who had brought the people thither: — 

10. "Is my brother come?" And he said, 
" No ! " 

11. She was turning sadly away, when the 
child stretched out his arms, and cried, "0, 
sister, I am here ! Take me ! " And then she 
turned her beaming eyes upon him — and it was 
night ; and the star was shining into the room, 
nuaking long rays down towards him as he saw 
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it through his tears. 

12. From that hour forth, the child looked out 
upon the star as the home he was to go to when 
his time should come ; and he thought that he 
did not belong to the Earth alone, but to the star, 
too, because of his sister's angel gone before. 

13. There was a baby born to be a brother 
to the child, and while he was so little that he 
never yet had spoken a word, he stretched out 
his tiny form on his bed, and died. 

14. Again the child dreamed of the open star, 
and of the company of angels, and the train of 
people, and the rows of angels, with their beam- 
ing eyes all turned upon those people's faces. 

16. Said his sister's angel to the leader, 

16. " Is my brother come ? " 

17. And he said, *^Not that one, but another!" 

18. As the child beheld his brother's angel 
in his arms, he cried, " 0, my sister, I am here ! 
Take me ! " And she turned and smiled upon 
him, — and the star was shining. 

19. He grew to be a young man, and wa^ 
busy at his books, when an old servant came to 
him and said, 

20. " Thy mother is no more. I bring her 
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blessing on her darling son." 

21. Again at night he saw the star, and all 
that former company. Said his sister's angel to 
the leader, "Is my brother come?" 

22. And he said, " Thy mother." • 

23. A mighty cry of joy went forth through 
all the star, because the mother was re-united to 
her two children. And he stretched out his 
arms and cried, " 0, mother, sister and brother, 
I am here ! Take me ! " And they answered 
him, " Not yet," — and the star was shining. 

24. He grew to be a man whose hair was 
turning gray, and he was sitting in his chair by 
the fireside, heavy with grief, and with his face 
bedewed with tears, when the star opened once 
again. 

26. Said his sister's angel to the leader, " Is 
my brother come ? " 

26. And he said, "Nay, but his maiden 
daughter ! " 

27. And the man who had been the child saw 
his daughter, newly lost to him, a celestial crea- 
ture among those three, and he said, " My daugh- 
ter's head is on my sister's bosom, and her arm 
is around my mother's neck, and at her feet is 
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the baby of old time, and I can bear the parting 
from her, God be praised ! " — ^And the star was 
shining. 

28. Thus the child came to be an old man, 
and his once smooth face was wrinkled, and his 
steps were slow and feeble, and his back was 
bent. And one night as he lay upon his bed, 
his children standing round, he cried, as he had 
cried so long ago, " I see the star ! " 

29. They whispered one to another, " He is 
dying." And he said, " I am. My age is falling 
from me like a garment, and I move towards the 
star as a child. And, oh, my Father, now I 
thank Thee that it has so often opened to receive 
those dear ones who await me ! " 

30. And the star was shining ; and it shines 
upon his grave. 






God's ways seem dark; but, soon or late^ 
They touch the shining hills of day: 
The evil cannot brook delay; 

The good can well afford to waif 
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LESSON LXXVIII. 

peaceable changeable chargeable 
traceable pierceable gaugeable 



WHAT THE BURDOCK WAS GOOD FOR. 

1. " Good for nothing," the farmer said, 

As he made a sweep at the burdock's head ; 
But then, he thought it was best, no doubt. 
To come some day and root it out. 
- So he lowered his scythe, and went his way, 
To seed his corn ; to gather his hay ; 
And the weed grew safe and strong and tall, 
Close by the side of the garden wall. 

2. " Good for a home," cried the little toad. 

As he hopped up out of the dusty road. 
He had just been having a dreadful fright, — 
The boy who gave it was yet in sight. 
Here it was cool and dark and green. 
The safest kind of a leafy screen. 
The toad was happy. "For," said he, 
" The burdock was plainly meant for me," 
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3. " Good for play," said a child, perplexed 

To know what frolic was coming next. 
So she gathered the burrs that all despised. 
And her city playmates were quite surprised 
To see what a beautiful basket or chair 
Could be made with a little time and care. 
They ranged their treasures about with pride, 
And played all day by the burdock's side. 

4. Nothing is lost in this world of ours ; 
Honey comes from the idle flowers ; 
The weed which we pass in utter scorn 
May save a life by another morn. 
Wonders await us at every turn. 

We must be silent, and gladly learn. 
No room for recklessness or abuse. 
Since even a burdock has its use. 



« 



Are you in earnest ? seize this very minute ; 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it. 
Boldness has genius, power and magic in it." 
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LESSON LXXIX. 




agency 


abatement 


ascertain 


serious 


unreal 


interfere 


idleness 


united 


superfine 


openly 


devoted 


undergo 


curious 


refusal 


immature 



GEORGE WASHINGTON. 



1. George Washington was born on February 
22, 1732. At the age of eleven he lost his father 
and the care of his early training fell upon his 
widowed mother. She was a devout woman of 
deep afPections but strict in having her commands 
obeyed. Under her rule, gentle and yet strong, 
George learned obedience and that self-control 
which served him so well in after years. 

2. He possessed his mother's love of command 
and with it such a love of justice it seemed im- 
possible for him to do or permit aught that was 
unfair. 
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3. His person was large and powerful. His 
face expressed the depth and strength of his char- 
acter. He excelled in sports of the play-ground. 
The delight he took in out-door games gave him 
bodily strength and prepared him to endure the 
hardships which lay before him. 

4. Boys of his day were not educated as they 
now are. The teacher of his early years was the 
sexton of his parish. He attempted no higher 
study than the keeping of accounts and the 
copying of legal papers. 

6. The great secret of his success was that he 
did nothing by halves. In youth, as in manhood, he 
did thoroughly what he had to do. His school 
exercise books are models of neatness and cor-rect- 
ness. 

6. His plans and measurements, when he 
studied land surveying, showed the same exactness. 
Before the war began he managed his estate, 
shipped his own flour and kept his own books. 
The duties of his early years prepared him for 
the life-work that was to follow. Promptness 
energy, bravery, all were needed to carry him 
through the coming struggle. 

7. When the war began the governor of Vir- 
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ginia desired to send a message to the commander 
of the French forces on the Ohio river, and having 
heard that Washington was a brave, honest, 
trustworthy young man, he chose him for his 
messenger. 

8. It was a long, hard journey and full of dan- 
ger. It led him over mountains, through forests 
and across rivers where the foot of a white man 
had never trod. Still he was not discouraged but 
pressed on until he reached the fort. The mes- 
sage was delivered and a reply sent back to the 
governor by Washington. It was in this way 
his service to his country began — a service that 
continued throughout the war and won for him 
the highest honor his countrymen could bestow. 

9. It was a well-deserved tribute to his worth, 
that he was made first president of the States 
whose freedom he helped to secure. After serv- 
ing faithfully for eight years he retired to private 
life and remained in the quiet of his Mount Ver- 
non home until his death. The name of Wash- 
ington is familiar in every clime : his birthday is 
our Nation's holiday. With each advancing year 
we heap fresh honors on his memory. Out flying 
banners, the roar of cannon and the peal of drums 
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announce a grand vacation throughout the land 
— a day upon which both old and young unite in 
grateful remembrance of him who was " first in 
war, first in peace and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen." 



^' Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
That never to himself hath said 
* This is my own, my native land ? ' 



As home his footsteps 


1 he hath turned, 


From 


wandering on a 


, foreign strand ? " 
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atom 


signal 


agony exercise 


civil 


patron 


theory supervise 


vocal 


modern 


harmony catechise 


equal 


magnet 


memory enterprise 


moral 


crystal 


sympathy compromise 



THE AMERICAN SWORD. 

1. Sword of our gallant fathers, 
Defender of the brave ; 
Of Washington upon the field 
And Perry on the wave, 
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"Well might Columbia's foemen 
Beneath thy death-stroke reel, 

For each hand was firm that held thee 
And each heart as true as steel. 

There's not a tarnish on thy sheen, 

A rust upon thy blade. 
Though the noble hands that drew thee 

Are in dust and ashes laid, 
Thou 'rt still the scourge of tyrants, 

The safeguard of the free, 
And may God desert our banner 

When we surrender thee. 



" Up with our banner bright, sprinkled with Btarry light ; 
Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore ; 
While through the sounding sky, londringB the nation'aorj- 
Union and liberty, one evermore ! " 
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Follow, step by step, the instructions for presenting each lesson as 
it occurs. Show that the rules governing the sounds of the short 
Vowels in monosyllables apply, as well, to the^rs^ syllables of longer 
words, and also to accented syllables; that, in first syllables ending in 
any consonant except r, we may expect to mark the vowel short. 

Explain clearly the meaning of the obscure sound of a vowel. 
Show, by illustrations, that it is its true sound shortened and spoken 
lightly, without emphasis; and, because of this, we may expect to 
find the "obscure vowels" in unaccented syllables. Make this clear 
by contrasting accented and unaccented syllables of the same orthog- 
raphy,- as, eSace, furnace; 6andage, husband; renting, parent; winning, 
bodkin; onset, gallon; buttony gamut. 

In this way lead pupils to see that it is the accent that determines 
the obscure sounds of the vowels in second syllables. 

Do not, however, lead them to think that exceptions will not be 
found. As a general rule a has its obscure sound in unaccented syl- 
lables, while e and i are often either short or silent. It will be found 
safer to mark e and i short in such words as fuel, poem, moment, 
silence, pupil, civil, curtain, etc., because of the danger of substi- 
tuting the sound of u short, for the obscure sounds of e and i. By 
so doing, the common errors in pronunciation, such as poum, mo- 
munt, pupul, etc., will be avoided. 

ar, er, ir, or and yr obscure. Indicate that these sounds must 
be made obscure by placing the inverted breve under each vowel in 
the unaccented syllables of the following words, reminding pupils 
that the vowel sound must not be separated from the sound of the r 
that follows it — that it is the obscure sound of these "pony vowels" 
we must give when they are found in unaccented syllables; as, mor- 
tar, mother, fakir, odor, murmur. Prove, by pronouncing the 
word murmur, that the sound of ur in the last syllable is the same 
as in the first, except that it is spoken more lightly nnd rapidly. 

Give daily drills, first upon the prefixes and afterward upon the 
suffixes of classified words found in the lessons. Results will show 
that pupils will become so thoroughly familiar with these "begin- 
nings" and "endings" they will recognize them readily in longer 
words and, by this means, will be able to distinguish the roots of 
words and place the accent correctly. 

, A study of the derivation of words belongs, properly, to Fourth 
Reader grades, but a rapid recognition of prefixes, sufSxes and roots 
will be the result, if daily drills be given in the correct pronunciation 
if classified words. 
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LESSON I. — Explain the meaning of the word prefix. Write npon 
the board the words around, abstain, account, and show that a, 
ab and ac are prefixes. Explain that the same rules mnst be applied 
to the marking of prefixes as were observed In marking monosyllables: 
that the prefix a is always obscuie, as, amidst; that a is short in ab 
and ac because these prefixes do not end in r ; that, as the accent mnst 
not be placed upon the prefix, it must fall upon the second syllable. 

Train pupils into a quick perception of the prefixes in the same 
manner as they were trained to recognize the keys of monosyllables. 
When made perfectly familiar with the prefixes used in the classified 
words at the beginning of each reading lesson, show them where the 
mark of accent must be placed. Require them to copy and mark the 
classified words of this lesson. This will impress upon them the rule 
that the accent must not faU #pon the prefix. If not upon the prefix 
then it must fall upon the second syllable in the words presented. 

Present only the classified words prepared for the purpose of 
teaching accent, and thus avoid the confusion that must arise when 
pupils attempt to classify words before they are made familiar with 
prefixes. 

They should be required to pronounce these words, rapidly and 
distinctly, before the reading is attempted. This drill in marking 
and pronouncing is to make them thoroughly acquainted with classi- 
fied words, whether found in the reading lesson or elsewhere. It will, 
furthermore, teach them where to place the accent when similar words 
occur in the reading lessons that follow. 

Pupils may form sentences, using as many as possible of the words 
found at the beginning of the lesson. This '^sentence building" and 
the placing of the accent marks correctly, in the classified words, 
should precede the reading lesson. It is this preparation that makes 
them familiar with the new words and enables them to spell correctly 
when the same words are dictated for that purpose. It will also culti- 
vate a proper use of language. 

Pupils may try to find words, similar to the classified lists, in the 
accompanying reading lesson. 

LESSON II. — Make pupils familiar with the prefixes ad, af, ag", at, 
and an, after which require them to write the classified words and 
place the accent marks correctly. Show that a is short because the 
syllables do not end in r. 

Give daily "talks" upon action words. Prove that the words at the 
beginning of this lesson are action words by prefixing the preposition 
to to each. Ask the meaning of to admire, to advance. Whenever 
it is possible, let pupils "act out" these words. Make this a daily 
exercise. 

For busy work desire pupils to write sentences, using a different 
action word in each. Confine them to the use of the words at the 
beginning of the lessons. 

Also require that the accent marks be placed correctly, calling 
attention to the fact that prefixes must not be accented, except when 
we wish to change verbs of the same orthography into nouns or adjec- 
tives; Its, prefix^ presto, concert^ cou^cert. 
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LESSON III. — Write upon the board ap, ar, as and at» and train 
pupils into a quick perception of these prefixes. BQf er to the change 
made in the sound of a when it is followed by r and by rr. (Rule 
given in the manual.) As, afar, array. 

LESSON lY. — If the prefix contains but one vowel and this is its 
final letter, mark the latter long (according to rule for monosyllables); 
as, beg^in. 

LESSON V. — Explain that the prefixes com and con have the 
same meaning; that the consonant following determines which must 
be used; that second syllables beginning with b, pand m require the 
prefix com, while those beginning with c, d, f , t and v are preceded 
by con. 

LESSON VI. — Present the prefixes col, cor, de and dis for rapid 
recognition and afterward refer to each%eparately. Bequire that the 
true sound of o short be given in the prefix col. 

Show that the sound of or in correct, corrupt, etc., is neither 
short nor circumflex, but obscure because found in the tmaccentod 
syllable. 

In teaching the obscure sound of or give its true sound first and 
afterward explain that it is this sound shortened. 

In treating of the prefix dis explain that, as a rule, s has the sound 
of z when it is followed by a vowel in the second syllable; as, disarm. 

LESSON VII. — Keep the thought coustantl y before pupil s that, except 
in nouns and adjectives, the prefix must not be accented. As a rule x equals 
gz when followed by a vowel or a breath consonant; as, exact, 
exhaust; but has its true sound when followed by other consonants; 
as, expire, extract. 

LESSON VIII. — Explain here that in the prefix for, the vowel has 
the same sound as in the word for; that the same rule must be applied 
to the prefix fore as to monosyllables ending in e. 

In presenting such words as impart show that a is Italian because 
it is found with r in the accented syllable; but in such words as collar, 
dollar, it is obscure because found with r in the unaccented syllable. 

LESSON IX.— Define the prefix in. Refer to the word indeed to 
show that we occasionally find a word that is not a verb with the 
accent on the second syllable. Pupils will see, at once, that indeed is 
not a verb because it does not express an action. Here show again 
that a verb can be changed to a noun by placing the accent upon the 
prefix, as incense^, in^cense. 

LESSON X. — Make pupils familiar with the prefixes mis, ob, oc 
and of before they place the accent marks in this lesson. 

Show that ob, oc, of and op have the same meaning, and that the 
prefix ob is used where the consonant is not doubled. 

LESSON XI.— Make pupils familiar with the prefixes per» pre 
and pro. Ask if all these words are verbs and why. 

LESSON XII.— Re, sub. Ask, "How many think that all the 
words of this lesson are verbs?" 

LESSON XIIL— Sur, sus, sue and suf. Ask, "How many and 
what words in this lesson are not verbs.'' 

LESSON XIV.— In this lesson, follow the same plan. Lead pupils 
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into the habit of recognizing the verbs in each lesson before placing the 
accent. In this way they will learn that the larger proportion ol 
verbs of two syllables have the accent on the second. 

LESSON XV In words containing double vowels show that the 

accent usually falls upon the syllable containing the double vowel. 
ShoWy by comparing the words of this lesson, that the accent falls 
upon the syllable containing ee. Pupils may determine, by placing a 
or tbe in front, which of the words of this lesson are nouns. 

LESSON XVI.— Here, also, show that, with the exception of words 
with the suffix hoodr^ the accent usually falls upon the syllable con- 
taining oo. 

Pupils may use these words in sentences to show that they under- 
stand their meaning. 

LESSON XVII.— Explain the meaning of suffix. Present the suf- 
fixes in the same manner as the prefixes were presented. Lead pupils 
into a recognition of the general rule that when a is found in the 
suffix it has its obscure sound. 

Give the same general directions for suffixes as for prefixes. 

Do not let the accent fall upon the suffix of a word. 

After pupils are made familiar with a certain number of suffixes, 
present classified words for marking. In this way they will soon 
learn to accent the first syllables of such words. 

Present the suffixes al^ as, an and and and show that the 
accent must not be placed upon these. 

LESSON XVIIL— Mark e short when ed follows i or d but silent 
when ed follows other consonants; as, acted, added, asked, 
reared. Mark e short when es final follows c, g*, s or x, 

LESSON XIX.— When en final does not follow the liquids 1, m, n, 
r, mark e silent. Mark e final silent in words of the "le family." 

Mark e short in the suffix et. 

LESSON XX. — Show, by illustrations, the different sounds of er. 

1st: When found in monosyllables and accented syllables, as fern, 
sternly. 

2nd: When they are found in accented syllables which are 
immediately followed by a vowel or by r ; as merit, terror. 

3d: When found in unaccented syllables; as, father, lantern. 

In this way lead pupils to see that when er is found in the unac 
cented syllable, the vowel has its obscure sound. They can then de- 
termine at a glance the sound of er in the words of this lesson. 

Compare the words anger and stranger and show the difference 
in the soimd of n when it foUows a short and a long vowel and is fol- 
lowed, in turn, by ge. 

In such word« as finger, linger, we underline n and mark the 
^ following it hard although it precedes e. 

Explain that we mark g silent only when ng is found in the same 
Byllahle, Show, in this connection, that g is hard in linger, be- 
cause it is not found in the same syllable. 

LESSON XXI.— Mark e obscure when the second syllable ends in 
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ess. Kequire correct pronunciation. Do not accept of luss for less 
or nuss for uess. As a rule, words ending in less are adjectives; 
words ending ness, nouns. 

LESSON XXII.— Dissyllables do not end in ick. With the excep- 
tion of derrick, we do not find k added. 

Mark i short in the suffixes ic, id, it etc. 

LESSON XXIII.— Mark i short in the suffixes it, ile, in and ain. 
Show that the suffixes ii and ile are equivalents; aLso that the suffix 
ile is an exception to syllables ending in e silent, its first vowel being 
short. 

cLESSON XXIV.— Mark i short in the suffixes ing, ish, ist and iff. 
Like ile, the suffix ive forms an exception to syllables ending in e. 

LESSON XXV.— Mark i short in the suffixes ice, ise, eit and ive. 

LESSON XXVI. —In dissyllables ending in y make this vowel an 
equivalent of i obscure when it forms a syllable by itself or is found 
in the unaccented syllable. 

Require pupils to write the plurals of the words of this lesson 
applying the rule. 

LESSON XXVII.- Mark o obscure in the suffix or. 

Exceptions are found in the words squalor, furor and stupor 
where o retains its circumflex sound. 

Make o an equivalent of u short in the suffixes om and ome. 

In the word languor show that u has the sound of w (consonant). 

Rule: When g^ IS followed by i or o in an unaccented syllable, 
make u an equivalent of w. 

LESSON XXVIII. — Show that the suffixes tion and sion are equiv- 
alents. 

Rule: When c, s, ort is followed by io in an unaccented syllable, 
these consonants have the sound of sh. 

Mark i silent after a dotted consonant and make o equal to u short 
when tio or sio is found in the same syllable. 

LESSON XXIX. — Show the difference in the pronunciation of 
words ending in ous and ious. When the syllable begins with ci or 
ti, then the sound of sli must precede ous; but when ous is preceded 
by any other consonant this sound is never heard. 

Compare such words as famous and ^acious, pompous and 
cautious that pupils may recognize the difference in the pronuncia- 
tion of the last syllables. 

LESSON XXX. — Tho word ftill, used as a suffix, always drops one 
1, and its compounds, made by the addition of this suffix, form their 
plurals regularly by adding s to the singular; as, handfUls» spoon- 
fuls. 

Give frequent drills in the pronunciation of words ending in ute, 
use and ure. 

Rule: When the suffix ure follows d t or 1 mark u long and e 
final silent; as, verdure, feature, culture, failure. 

When s has the sound of zh and these consonants are followed by 
ure orthoepists differ as to the sound of u. 

In pleasure and leisure Webster suggests the obscure sound, 
while Worcester makes this vowel obscure in all the words where ure 
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follows the sound of zh. Teachers can use their preference in the 
pronunciation of such words. 

Write the following stanza upon the blackboard and read, giving 
u its correct sound in words ending in ure. 

«It makes the heart leap but to witness his joy: 
Proud wealth has no pleasure, I trow, 
Like the rapture that beats in the pulse of a boy 
As he gathers his treasure of snow. 
Then lay not the trappings of wealth on thine heirs 
While health and the riches of nature are theirs." 

LESSON XXXI.— Show by the words of this lesson that it is the 
positions syllables occupy which determine the sounds of their vow- 
els. When ady al, ac etc., form the first syllables of words, a must 
be marked short; when these letters form or are found in the last syl- 
lables, they must be marked with the inverted breve to show they 
have the obscure sound. Also when ack, ach, am and as are found 
in second syllables, we must mark a obscure. 

LESSON XXXII. — Present monosyllables ending in ace, age and 
ate to show that here a is long; as, lace, page, mate. Contrast 
these with dissyllables ending in ace, a^e and ate, to show that a 
has its obscure soimd in these unaccented syllables; as solace, bond- 
age. 

Show, also, that a final has its short Italian sound in such words 
as drama, polka, &c.; and that such words form exceptions to the 
rule for making a obscure in unaccented syllables. 

LESSON XXXIII. — In this lesson show the different sounds of ar 
and war in accented and in unaccented syllables ; as carpet, altar, 
warfare, bulwark, w^arden, toward. 

Show, also, how the short Italian sound changes to the obscure 
sound with the change of accent ; as, fasting, breakfast, passing, 
carcass, dancer, nuisance. 

LESSON XXXIV.— When en final follows the liquids 1, m, n, r, 
mark e short; as, sullen, omen, linen, children. Also in the words 
cMcken, kitchen, aspen and a few others. In other dissyllables 
ending in en mark e silent; as laden, broken, haven. 

The common error of substituting short u for obscure e has led us 
to suggest that e be marked short in the unaccented syllables em, 
^ent and ment. Guard against impure pronimciation. It is moment, 
not momunt; poem, not poum ; patient, not patiunt. 

LESSON XXXV. — Present words iu which er is found both in the 
accented and unaccented syllable to show the difference in sound; as, 
sternly, govern. 

In presenting dissyllables ending in er show how many parts of 
speech they represent ; as mother, larger, farther. 

Pupils may use these words correctly in the stories they relate; as, 
A number of the larger boys went over the river. 

The upper part of the old bridge began to totter when they had 
passed over to the farther end. 

Let each, in turn, frame a sentence containing one or more words 
ending in er. 
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LESSON XXXVI.— Give frequent drills in the pronimciation of 
dissyllables ending in est. Kemind pupils that the words are f orest, 
not forust; tempest^ not tempust. 

In pronouncing dissyllables ending in le caution pupils against 
introducing the sound of u short between the b and 1. Throw the 
consonant sounds dl, bl, fl, pi and kl from the lips with a quick, 
short sound. Do not say wrinkul nor sparkul, but wrinkle, sparkle. 

In words ending in eth require correct pronunciation. Do not 
accept lovuth. 

LESSON XXXVII.— Kule: When the singular number of nouns 
ends in f the plural is formed by changing the f to t and adding es. 
As, beef, beeves; self, selves. 

Give a language lesson on number in connection with this lesson. 

LESSON XXXVIII.— Rule: Nouns in the singular number ending 
in y preceded by a consonant, form their plurals by changing y into 
i and adding es; as, daisy, daisies; pansy, pansies. 

Rule: Nouns ending in y preceded by a vowel form their plurals 
by adding s; as, alley, alleys; valley, valleys. 

A Language lesson in number should precede these rules. 

LESSON XXXIX. — Compare monosyllables ending in ence, end, 
em and el, with the second syllables of the words of this lesson, that 
pupils may see that the sound of the vowel is unchanged, as, fence, 
silence, end, legend, hem, poem. Guard against such pronun- 
ciation as silunce, poum. 

LESSON XL. — Show, by illustration, that in monosyllables ending 
in od, ol, op and ot, o is short; but, in dissyllables, as in the words 
presented, o has its obscure sound. 

LESSON XLI. — When o is the final letter of the unaccented sylla- 
ble mark it long; as, hero, motto. 

When the unaccented syllable ends in ow, mark w silent and o 
long, as, elbow, arrow. 

When the accented syllable contains ow, give these vowels their 
diphthongal sound; as, coward, bowing. Some exceptions are found 
in accented syllables in which ow equals o; as below. 

LESSON XLII. — In these lessons show that when the second sylla- 
ble forms a word by itself, its vowel should be marked in accordance 
with the rules governing monosyllables ; as, cove, alcove, lock, 
hillock, 

LESSON XLIII. — As a rule, when on forms the second syllable, or 
when these letters follow a consonant in the second syllable, mark o 
silent; as, beckon, person, button. But when on is preceded by e or i 
in the second syllable, make o an equivalent of u short ; as, pig'eon, 
cushion. 

LESSON XLIV. — In the unaccented syllables uh, ut andum, 
mark u short; as, hubbub, chestnut, alum. 

LESSONS XLV to L. — In these six lessons the words are classified 
by their roots. Lead pupils to see it is the prefix that changes the 
meaning. In pronouncing these words, be sure that the accent falls 
upon the last syllable. It is not attract, ea;tract, sttbtraot, but attract, 
^'^tracti subtract 
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LESSON LI, LII, LIII. — Nouns, Adjectives and Vebbs. — If talks 
about language have been given in oonneotion with the reading les- 
sons, pupils will be prepared to distinguish readily the noun, adjec- 
tive and verb. 

The daily drills given in classified words will enable them to dis- 
tinguish prefixes and suffixes at sight. The teacher must refer fre- 
quently to the fact that a change of accent often converts a verb into 
a noun, or adjective, or the reverse. 

Show, by illustrations, that the accent falls upon the first syllable 
in nouns or adjectives and upon the second in verbs. As, What a 
striking contrast we see when we contrast green and yellow. 

A re&el is one who "rebels against the laws of his country. 

With our increase in population our schools must increase. 

If I pre^aj the prefix con to tent I form the word content. 

Desire pupils to construct similar sentences, choosing the words 
foimd at the beginning of the lesson— making of each a noun, adjec- 
tive Or verb by merely changing the accent; as. Say to the a&sent 
pupil that he must absent himself no longer from school. 

The teacher should write the same word twice, calling pupils up, 
in turn, to make of it either a noim, adjective or verb by placing the 
accent correctly. 

Pupils may write two lists of the same words, placing a or an be- 
fore the noun and to before the verb; as, an escort, to escort; an insult, 
to insult'j a retail store, to retail goods. 

LESSON LIV.— Explain why e is retained in syllables ending in 
ge. (Because it is necessary to show, by this final e, that the g pre- 
ceding it is soft. Show, however, that, by common consent, the e 
has been dropped in many of these words ; as fringing.) 

LESSON LV. — TBisTiiiiABiiES. — A trisyllable is a word of three 
syllables. 

Explain the meaning of the prefix dis. 

Pupils may change the words at the beginning of this lesson to 
trisyllables by prefixing dis to each. 

Show that the accent is not changed when a syllable is prefixed. 
Pronoimce, alternately, a dissyllable from the book and a trisyllable 
from the slate. 

LESSON LVI. — Show how the prefix im changes the meaning of 
words. Pupils may prefix Im when copying the words of this lesson 
and pronounce, alternately, from book and slate. Show that the pre- 
fixing of this syllable does not change the accent. 

LESSON L VII.— After explaining the meaning of in, require pupils 
to make dissyllables of the following words by prefixing this syllable 
to each, after which pronounce from slate and book. 

LESSON LVIII.— Prefix mis to each, in writing the words of this 
lesson, and show how entirely it changes their meaning. 

LESSON LIX.— Prefix un to the words of this lesson, the teacher 
pointing out the change in the meaning as the words are pronounced. 

LESSON LX.— Form trisyllables by prefixing pre to the words of 
this lesson. 

LESSON LXL— Form trisyllables by prefixing under to the words 
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of thislessoD. 

LESSON LXII.— Form trisyllables by prefixing inter to the words 
and syllables at the beginning of this lesson. 

LESSON LXIII.— Form trisyllables by prefixing over to the words 
of this lesson. 

LESSON LXIV.— Form trisyllables by the addition of the suffix 
ion. Here remind pupils that t, s and c have the sound of sli when 
followed by io in an unaccented syllable. 

Explain that it would be difficult to say correct-ion— that euphony 
demands that the sound of the final consonant of the second syllable 
be joined to the suffix ion. 

Show that, although the addition of ion takes one letter from the 
second syllable, still the same syllable is accented; as, reject, rejec- 
tion. 

LESSON LXV.— Drop e final from the dissyllable upon the addi- 
tion of ion. 

Lead pupils to see that, in words ending in ation, the a is always 
long and the accent always falls upon the syllable containing a long; 

as, location. 

In such words as locate show that the accent changes when the 
suffix ion is added. 

LESSON LXVI. — Here show as a general rule that i must be marked 
short when it is followed by tion or sion final; as, fruition, divi- 
sion. 

LESSON LXVII. — In this lesson show that trisyllables are formed 
by dropping final e and changing the d preceding it to s when ion is 
added; as, evade, evasion. 

These exercises in trisyllables ending in ion will help pupils 
remember which words take sion and which Hon. 

The general rule for marking the accent of such words is to place 
it upon the syllable preceding the last. 

LESSON LXVIII.— Form trisyllables of the words of this lesson by 
the addition of ion. 

Show, by pronouncing the word expression, that one s is silent and 
the other is joined to the suffix as a part of the third syllable. 

LESSON LXIX.—RuiiE: Change y final when it follows a conso- 
nant, to i or e when the suffix er, est, ly, ness or ous is added; as, 
lazy, lazier, laziest, lazily, laziness; pity, piteous; duty, 
duteous. In like manner form trisyllables of the words of this 
lesson. 

A language lesson upon the degrees of adjectives should precede 
the writing, marking and pronouncing of the following words. 

LESSON LXX.— Have pupils form trisyllables by adding ance to 
the words of this lesson. Mark a obscure in the suffix ance. 

LESSON LXXI.— Add ment to the words of this lesson. Require 
pure pronunciation. It is not mwnf, but wew^ Mark e short in the 
syllable ment. 

LESSON LXXII.— When the verb ends in a single consonant, pre- 
ceded by a single vowel, double the final letter upon the addition 
of ing; as, compelling. When the final letter is e, drop the vowel 
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upon the addition of ing. 

LESSOM LXXIII.— Illustrate the diphthongal sounds by the words 
of this lesson. Require the unclosing and curving of the lips in words 
containing the diphthongs ow and ou. 

Show that the accent falls upon the syllable containing the proper 
diphthong. 

LESSON LXXIV.— Show in this lesson that when the diphthong is 
found in the unaccented syllable, iy must be marked silent and o 
long. 

If pupils are not sure about the marking of such words, they may 
accent both ways, but if they accent the second syllable, they must 
give ow the sound of a proper diphthong; as, allow. If they accent 
the first, then w^ is silent and o long ; as pillow. A few exceptions 
are found, as below. 

Require distinct articulation in the pronunciation of the syllable 
containing the improper diphthongs. The word is morroWy not 
morru. 

LESSON LXXV.— Show that the accent falls upon the syllable con- 
taining the diphthongs oy and oi. 

Pupils need be at no loss to determine the sound of these diph- 
thongs. They are always the same. 

LESSON LXXVI.— As in dissyllables, lead pupils to see that, in tri- 
syllables, the accent falls upon the syllable containing ee, as guaran- 
tee. 

Also, when i has the sound of e long, the accent must be 
placed upon the syllable containing the long vowels; as, magazine. 

LESSON LXXVII.— Make pupils familiar with the sutfix able. 
Explain the difference in the sound of a in this suffix and in the word 
able. In the word, a is long because it is found in the accented syl- 
lable. In the suffix, it is obscure because f oimd in the unaccented syl- 
lable. 

Explain why the first vowels of the first six words of this lesson 
are long. Show that it is because these words are derived from 
monosyllables from which e final has been dropped upon the addition 
of the suffix; as, sale, note, love, cure, etc. 

LESSON LXXVIII. — As a rule words ending in ce and g-e retain 
the e when the suffix able is added. This final e is retained to show 
that the c or g* preceding it is soft; as, peaceable, chargeable. 

Were this vowel not retained, the words would be peacable, 
chargable. 

LESSON LXXIX.— Show, by the words of this lesson, that it is in 
the accented syllables the long vowels are found. Desire pupila to 
pronounce across the page, from left to right, that they may realizje 
this change of accent. 

LESSON LXXX. — Show, by the words of this lesson, that, when 
the first and second syllables form complete words, the suffix ize 
must be added ; but wlien the first and second syllables do not form 
complete words, the suffix ise must be used. 

Exceptions will, occasionally, be found, but this general rule will 
assist pupils in determining the correct orthography of many words. 
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POLYSYLLABLES.— Show that the tame general rules that 
govern the marking of trisyllables may be applied to polysyllables. 

As preyious drills have imade pupils familiar with prefixes and suf- 
fixes they will readily recognize these in longer words and refrain 
from placing the accent marks over them; as, for instance, in the word 
advisable, they will see at a glance that ad is the prefix and able 
the suifix. and know, at once, that the accent falls upon the second 
syllable. 

When polysyllables end in ophy, ogy, etry, &c., show that the 
accent must fall upon the syllable preceding these final syllables. 
Also, as in dis- and trisyllables, place the accent upon the syllables 
which precede such final syllables as tion, sion, tious, cial, &c. 

As a general rule when a^ e, o or u forms a syllable by itself, mark 
the vowel long if it does not form a part of such suffixes as, able, 
ibie, acle, &c.; as, recreation, pastrologry* impetuous. 

When syllables ending in a, e, o and u are followed by the final 
syllables tlon and sion, mark these vowels long and place the accent 
mark above them; as penetration, locomotion, diminution. 

When i forms an unaccented syllable by itself, as a general rule 
mark it short; as, solicitous, political. Exceptions are found 
where i forms the first syllable of a word as identical. 
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